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THE NEW NATIONAL OFFICE 


1 East 45th Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE: VAN¢erbilt, 3-2190 


April Ist, the new national office of the Camp 
Directors Association was opened at the above address. 
Major R. F. Purcell, the new Secretary-Treasurer, is 
planning to put the office at the disposal of camp direc- 
tors for such use as conferences and interviews at a very 
nominal charge. Those desiring information in this 
respect should write to Major Purcell. 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE OFFICE. 


14 Avon Road, Watertown, Massachusetts 
TELEPHONE: MIDdlesex, 1982-W 


The editorial office of the official journal of Camp 
Directors Association will be located at the above 
address. The editor, H. W. Gibson, desires news items, 

personals, articles and such information of a general 
character as will contribute to the magazine’s worth and 
value. Many articles have been sent in for publication 
and the splendid addresses given at the national meeting 
are in the hands of the editor for printing in future 
issues of the magazine. 
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The New National Officers 


President 
EMILY H. WELCH 
New York City 


Miss Welch was head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, at Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 1905-1914; 
Principal of the Charlton School, 1914-1917; Princi- 
pal of the Virginia Randolph School, Richmond, Va., 
1917-1919; Director, Camp Wabunaki, 1921 to 
date; Vice President, National C. D. A., 1927; Mem- 
ber of C. D. A. since 1924; Secretary, Vice-President, 
and a member of the New York Section; Chairman 
of Committee which produced the pamphlet entitled 

“Qualifications for a Camp Director’’. Recognized 
as one of the leading camp directors of the country. 


1st Vice-President 
ROBERT SEYMOUR WEBSTER 


Brunswick, Maine 


President of the New England Section; Graduated 
from English High School, Boston, in 1919: Bowdoin 
Col'ege, 1925; Beta Theta Pi Fraternity; Boston 
University Law School; Counselor, Camp Winona, 
1919; Head Counselor and Assistant Director, Saker- 
kiah, 1922-1923; Swimming Instructor and Coun- 
selor, Camp Wy anoke, 1924-1925; Business Man- 
ager, Camp Ossipee, 1926; Established Camp 
Wyconda, Belgrade Lakes, 1927; Member of C.D.A. 
since 1927; Chairman of Findings Committee, 
National Meeting, Buck Hill Falls, 1932. A young 
man of executive ability and high ideals. 


2nd Vice-President 
ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Mills College, California 


College training with major work in science and 
physical education at University of Washington and 
Mills College, B.A.; Columbia University, M.A.; 
Chairman of Department of Physical Education at 
Mills College since 1925 with the academic title of 
professor; Director of the course on Counselor Train- 
ing since 1926; Counselor experience with the Luther 
Gulick Camps; Sponsored the development of a 
demonstration camp for girls of high school and 
college age called Gold Hollow Camp, located in the 
Sierra foothills; with Dr. Thomas D. Wood of 
Columbia University, Miss Cassidy is co-author of 
“The New Physical Education”’; she is President of 
the Society of Directors of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities; President of 
the Pacific Section, 1930-31; member of the C. D. A. 
since 1929; Miss Cassidy is the motivating spirit of 
the Pacific Section and because of her energy and 
vision the annual meeting of the section has become 
to the directors and counselors of the Pacific Coast 
what the national meeting is to the other sections 
of the country. 





Secretary-Treasurer 
MAJOR RAYMOND F. PURCELL 
New York City 


Education received in University of Illinois, 


Harvard, and Columbia University; during . 
World War, volunteered as a private in the U. 
Army; later became a Commissioned Officer be 
served with the Infantry branch in France. Twice 
wounded in action, received a foreign citation and 
several decorations for overseas service. Major 
Purcell is Supervisor, Department of Hygiene, The 
College of the City of New York. Director of Peno- 
moket Camps at Hinsdale, Mass. Member of the 
Board of Directors, New York Section; member of 
the C.D.A. since 1931. His interest in the camping 
movement is evidenced in volunteering to serve as 
national Secretary-Treasurer, without salary. 


Chairman of Membership Committee 
WALLACE GREENE ARNOLD 
New York City 


President of the New York Section. Chairman of 
the national membership committee, 1931; received 
his A.B. from University of Pennsylvania, 1914; 
from 1904 to 1906 studied law, and taught two years 
in the English faculty of the U of P; in 1916-17, 
taught in a New York private school, and in 1918 
was in military service overseas in the Argonne- 
Meuse campaign; from 1912 to 1917 was counselor at 
Camp Tecumseh; in 1920 founded the Toltecs Club 
for Boys in New York City, a club offering super- 
vised recreation, and in 1921 founded The Toltecs, a 
summer camp in Westport, Conn. Mr. Arnold has 
been a member of the C. D. A. since 1926. He is a 
dynamic personality and a leader in the camping 
movement. 





EE 
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Greetings from Our New President 


M’* friends, my greetings and good 

wishes go to you all as we face to- 
gether this difficult season. You and I 
believe that the camping point of view 
which demands simplicity of living with- 
out sham and superficiality, real beauty 
everywhere, and a recognition of order in 
the natural world is very much needed 
to-day. It can’t cure the present depres- 
sion of course and I am afraid it is too 
late to reach the present generation of 
“powers that be’’, though it is interest- 
ing to contemplate what might happen if 
the political leaders and financial execu- 
tives, who are at present trying to solve 
our difficulties, should take to the woods 
for a couple of weeks and meditate on 


the homely philosophy of the woodsman. 


Our chance, however, is with the next 
generation and I wish that this summer 
we all might do some real experiments and 
recording of results to determine just 
what our objectives are. Our groups may 
be smaller than usual and we can, there- 
fore, have more of the spirit of adventure 
in what we do. We can try out sponta- 
neity in the program to a greater or less 
degree according to our convictions and 
we can give more leisure, at the same time 
working out with our campers how to 
make it really profitable. 


Many of the Convention speakers ques- 
tioned the tension of our camp programs 
which sent the campers home tired and 


over-stimulated and they also urged us to 
evaluate our activities as to the why of 
them. 


With camping on the rocks as every- 
thing else is to-day, we can take nothing 
for granted. The end of the summer 
should find us better able to prove to the 
skeptic that camping may be an intelli- 
gent and recreational experience. Further, 
we must make people come to believe that 
the boys and girls, who have learned to 
love the larger living in the out of doors 
and will turn naturally to the woods for 
rest and recreation when they assume the 
responsibilities of leadership in maturity, 
can be counted upon for a sense of per- 
spective and a strength that comes from 
contact with the eternal forces and that 
will avail much against the temptation 
to indulge again in the excesses of the 
past. Send us word now of any plans you 
have and be sure to write up your results 
for THE Campinc MacazineE next fall. 


May I close this greeting with a word 
of cheer? Registrations will be later than 
usual this year but I am convinced that 
the wise parent, knowing that a child 
grows up but once, will make every sacri- 
fice to give him what he needs most in 
these difficult days—the simple and sane 
living and companionship that he will 
find at camp if we do our part to make it 
SO. 


Cordially yours, 
Emity H. WE cH. 
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A Message from the Retiring President 


Ave atque Vale 


Great possibilities for the whole move- 
ment for better camping for boys and 
girls, and for the C.D.A., lie immediately 
ahead. Buck Hill Falls was inspiring. 
Not only was “the Future of Organized 
Camping” placed upon a high, broad 
plane, but the relation of the C.D.A. 
to the entire field, approached clarifica- 
tion. Chiefly, however, Sections and in- 
dividuals came to understand and to 
respect one another. The lesson so long 
needed, that cooperation is the only way 
of progress, seems at last to be learned. 
There is every indication that there now 
prevails a more united spirit than in any 
recent years. 


Into this happy circumstance comes a 
splendid set of officers. It is fortunate 
for the C.D.A. that the period of re- 
alignment for which we all have striven, 
should be under the gracious, deft leader- 
ship of our first woman president, Miss 
Emily Welch. When Miss Laura I. Mat- 
toon, our Warwick, nominated her, she 
swept away clouds of uncertainty and 
cleared the atmosphere for the unani- 
mous election of an unusually capable, 
harmonious Executive Committee, on 
which all will serve as volunteers. 


Hail—and Farewell 
The delight with which your retiring 


officers greet these successors, is thorough, 
but of course it is tinged with regret— 
that we could not ourselves follow through 
the fresh start planned for and given by 
the Convention; that for true cooperation 
to prevail, it seemed necessary to leave 
the work we had but begun; and that we 
could not ourselves win the help of the 
whole organization in mending the finan- 
cial fences so badly damaged by the times. 


“Tt ts all for the best”’ 


That is no Pollyanna solace. Probably 
few could under the circumstances have 
met to a much greater degree the respon- 
sibilities imposed by this rapidly growing 


movement. 


In any event, to our successors we pass 
on, as have our predecessors, a_ better 
C.D.A., and we are glad to have shared 
in this progress. We are confident that 
forward strides in the years to come will 
be ever greater. Whatever help we may 
give toward this high purpose, will be 
available throughout our working years. 


Frank SOS Afactattr 
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A Message from the Retiring 


Secretary- [‘reasurer 


mM’ connection with the Camp Direc- 
tors Association dates back to a 
meeting of camp directors held in connec- 
tion with the Sportsmen’s Show in the old 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
in 1910, at which time the first Association 
was organized with Charles R. Scott as 
president. During the twenty-two years 
following that event many changes have 
taken place in the camping movement. To 
few men have been given the privilege of 
being an active participant in the events 
that have brought about progress of the 
organization, and I am deeply grateful for 
the many opportunities given me to ren- 
der service in behalf of a movement that is 
destined to become a tremendous factor in 
the education of boys and girls. 

You have honored me with the Presi- 
dency for three years, with election to 
Honorary Membership in the Association, 
with the Chairmanship of important com- 
mittees, and during the past year invested 
me with the responsibility of the executive 
position of Secretary-Treasurer. I now 
pass on to my successor, Major R. F. 
Purcell, the work of maintaining the ideal- 
ism and ethical standards of the profession 


and the movement, with a Pax Vobiscum. 

Owing to illness which compelled me to 
return from the meeting of the Southern 
Section, preceding the national meeting, I 
was unable to attend the meeting at 
Buck Hill Falls. During the intervening 
six weeks I have been under the care of a 
physician, but with steady improvement 
so that I will soon be in my usual good 
health. I wish to express to the members 
and my many friends who so kindly sent 
me telegrams and letters, my sincere ap- 
preciation of their respect, confidence and 
loyalty. 

There will be no abatement of my inter- 
est in the Association, and by spoken 
word and pen I shall continue to do my 
share in the advancement of the camping 
movement. 


With all good wishes, I am 
Cordially yours, 


* 


verses 


77 
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Report of the Annual Meeting of the C. D.A. 


press in situation and comfortable in 
housing, was The Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls, Penn., where on March 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
some 250 members and guests met for the 
Annual Meeting of the Association. The 
program as printed in previous issues of 
CamMPING was carried out with but few 
minor changes. Every one present agreed 
that this program was the best ever 
presented at a national meeting. 


Limitation of space prevents printing 1n 
this issue the excellent addresses given by 
those who represented various professions 
and organizations. These addresses will 
appear in forthcoming numbers of the 
magazine. For the information of mem- 
bers who were unable to attend the meet- 
ing, and for the purpose of permanent rec- 
ord, the following transactions, findings, 
and reports are here given: 





A Committee on Reorganization 


At the Buck Hill Falls meeting the following reso- 
lution was voted: 


REsOLvED that a committee of seven represent- 
ative members of the Camp Directors Association, 
be appointed immediately by the newly elected 
National Executive Committee, to make a study 
of how the C.D.A. may best help to improve the 
camping movement, to revise the National Con- 
stitution accordingly, to render a report thereon 
not later than May Ist, 1932, and to cooperate 
fully with all National Camping Agencies with a 
view to establishing a truly representative Na- 
tional Camping Association and be it further re- 
solved that the results of the above work be 
promptly communicated to all the sections, with 
recommendations for action. 


_Resotvep that the Committee of Seven con- 
sider facing the question of whether or not it is 
wise for this Association to go on as a separate 
camping association, or to go on with an attempt 
to amalgamate all the camping interests of the 
country as one Camping Association. 


In line with the above resolutions the new Execu- 
tive Committee has appointed the following Com- 
mittee of Seven: 


Prof. L. K. Fretwell, New York City 
Hazel Allen, New York City 

Wallace Greene Arnold, New York City 
Louis M. Fleischer, Philadelphia 
Eleanor Deming, New York City 

H. W. Gibson, Boston 

L. L. McDonald, New York City 


This Committee met in New York City on March 
22nd and elected Prof. Fretwell Chairman, and out- 
lined the procedure of work. The committee chal- 
lenges the membership to write expressing their 
views and opinions upon the subject. Every mem- 
ber must cooperate if the committee is to make prog- 
ress in their work. Constructive criticism will be 
welcomed by the chairman, Prof. L. K. Fretwell, 
—_— College, Columbia University, New York 

ity. 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
the Camp Directors Association 


The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
March 5, 1932 


The meeting was called to order at 11.45 a.m. by 
President Frank S. Hackett. 

It was voted to accept the report of the Secretary 
for 1931-1932 which had been submitted in advance 
in writing. 

On motion, the President’s resolution to expedite 
the business of the meeting that Committees’ reports 
be printed in the Camp1inGc MaGazine was accepted. 


The report of Mr. Arnold, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, was read and accepted with a 
vote of thanks. 


A resolution of the Board of Directors was read 
and accepted as follows: “Be it resolved that this 
Board define active membership in good standing to 
include the payment of dues for the current fiscal 
year; and be it further resolved that only members 
in good standing attend the Annual Business Meet- 
ing.” 

A financial statement prepared by the Finance 
Committee was presented in respective sub-divisions 
by Mr. C. A. Roys, Chairman, “4 Special Budget 
Survey”; by Mr. R. S. Webster, “Receipts and Ex- 
penditures for the Year 1931-1932”; and by Mr. H. 
H. Twining, “4 Supplementary Report Showing Ac- 
counts Receivable and Accounts Payable.” This re- 
port of the Finance Committee was accepted with a 
vote of thanks. 

A motion was made that the meeting adjourn for 
luncheon at 12.40, but was defeated. 

On motion it was voted that the meeting be ad- 
journed at 1.00 p.m. for luncheon, and that the meet- 
ing re-convene at 2.00 P.M. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Hackett at 2.15 p.m. On motion it was voted to 
proceed with the election of officers. 

Mr. Hackett was nominated for President. Vice- 
President Victor was instructed by President 
Hackett to take the chair. 
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Pursuant to discussion which followed, the nomi- 

nation of Mr. Hackett was withdrawn by Col. Rice 
who had made the nomination. Mr. Twining was 
nominated for President but he declined the nomi- 
nation on account of heavy business duties. Mr. 
Arnold was nominated for President, but declined 
the nomination. 


Nominations for Messrs. Twining, Arnold, Den- 
nen, Dr. Allen and Dr. Fretwell, were made and 
respectively withdrawn. Mr. McDonald was nomi- 

nated. Miss Emily Welch was nominated by Miss 
Mattoon. Mr. McDonald withdrew his nomination 
in support of Miss Welch. 


Mr. Hackett moved that Miss Welch be elected by 


unanimous vote, and his motion was passed. 


Mr. R. S. Webster was nominated and elected 
First Vice-President by unanimous vote. 


Miss Rosalind Cassidy was nominated and elected 
Second Vice-President by unanimous vote. 


Major R. F. Purcell was nominated and elected 
Secretary-Treasurer toserve without salary, by unan- 
imous vote. 


The meeting proceeded to the consideration of 
Resolutions originally proposed by President Hack- 
ett and by the New York Section, for a reconstruc- 
tion policy of the Association. These Resolutions 
were submitted in writing, and distributed to the 
members. 


Resolution No. 1 was voted accepted as follows: — 
“Resolved that a committee of seven representative 
members of the Camp Directors Association, be ap- 
pointed immediately by the newly elected National 
Executive Committee, to make a study of how the 
C.D.A. may best help to improve the camping move- 
ment, to revise the National Constitution accord- 
ingly, to render a report thereon not later than May 
ist, 1932, and to cooperate fully with all National 
Camping Agencies with a view to establishing a 
truly representative National Camping Association 
and be it further resolved that the results of the 
above work be promptly communicated to all sec- 
tions, with recommendations for action.” 


Resolution No. 2 was voted accepted as follows:— 
“Resolved that the budget for the coming year be 
drawn to meet present economic conditions as they 
are reflected in the Camp Directors Association, and 
that all overhead be adjusted accordingly. And be 
it further resolved that no expenses be incurred for 
which there are not available funds.”’ 


Resolution No. 3 was adopted by vote omitting 
the original reference to the place of i incorporation. 
The Resolution as adopted is as follows:—“ Be it re- 
solved, that in accordance with the report of the 
Legal Committee that the C.D.A. be incorporated 
immediately.” 


It was voted to omit Resolution No. 4. (Omit- 
ted). Resolved that it is the sense of this meeting 
that membership dues be applied mainly to Section 
Development and that the National share be re- 
duced to the cost of the National Publication sub- 
scription plus a nominal per capita tax, and that the 
committee on amending the Constitution and By- 
Laws be requested to take this under consideration. 


It was voted that Resolution No. 5 be referred to 
the incoming Board of Directors with power to act: 
Resolved, that whereas the Camp Exposition to be 
held in April on the Hotel Pennsylvania roof is na- 
tional in scope, any reasonable offer of the New York 
Section to turn it over to the National to be spon- 
sored by the National C.D.A. be considered when 
and if it is made. 


It was voted to adopt a Resolution proposed by 
Dr. Allen: That the Committee of Seven consider 
facing the question of whether or not it is wise for 
this Association to go on as a separate Camping As- 
sociation, or to go on with an attempt to amalgamate 
all the camping interests of the country as one Camp- 
ing Association. 

On motion it was voted that Col. Rice be granted 
five minutes to present his 1 invitation of the Southern 
Section to have next year’s annual convention held 
at North Carolina. Col. Rice expressed his invita- 
tion as ordered. 


On motion it was voted that the invitations for the 
holding of the convention for next year be referred 
to the Executive Committee. 


It was voted to adopt a resolution offering thanks 
to Mr. Gibson and Mr. Hackett for their devotion 
to the business of this Association during the past 
year. 


It was voted that there be extended to Mr. Gibson 
from the members at this Convention, a Resolution 
of deep appreciation and thanks for his great work 
and inspiration in the convention program. 


A motion was passed for adjournment at 4.30 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RosBertT SEYMouR WEBSTER, 
Secretary Pro-Tem. 


Meeting of the National 
Executive Committee held in the 


Adams Rooms, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
On Sunday Morning, 


March 6th, 1932 


Present: 
Miss Emily Welch, President 
Mr. Robert S. Webster, Vice-President 
Major R. F. Purcell, Secretary-Treasurer 


Meeting called to order at 9.45 a.m. 


Moved and seconded that Mr. Wallace Greene 
Arnold be appointed National Membership Commit- 
tee Chairman for the coming year. CARRIED 

Moved and seconded that Mr. Webster be em- 
powered to confer with Mr. Gibson with reference to 
transferring the National Office from Boston to New 
York, as expeditiously as possible. CARRIED 

Moved and seconded that Mr. Gibson be requested 
to edit and publish the March number of the Camp- 
1NG MaGazin_E as a Convention issue. CARRIED 
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Mr. Arnold reported that he would recommend to 
the Board of Directors of the New York Section that 
they should underwrite the April issue as an 
Exposition number. 

Discussion followed as to the May and June issues 
and it was the sense of the meeting that the May 
issue should be arranged and that the membership 
should be invited to forego the June issue in view of 
conditions. 

The location of the 1933 Convention was then 
considered and it was the sense of the meeting that 
no definite action is required at this time. 

Discussion of C.D.A. finances followed and it was 
agreed that the utmost economy is indispensable. It 

was reported that office space is available in New 
York City at no cost and voluntary services of a 
secretarial nature can be had. 

It was moved and seconded that the national C.D.A. 
accept the sponsorship of the Camp Exposition that 
has been undertaken by the New York Section on 
any suitable terms that the New York Board of 
Directors shall propose. CARRIED 

It was moved and seconded that the following mem- 
bers and alternates be appointed to serve on the 
Committee of Seven authorized by the resolution 
passed in the annual Business Meeting:— 


Mr. L. L. McDonald 
Mr. Walter C. Crouch 
Mr. H. W. Gibson 
Miss Hazel K. Allen 
Miss Eleanor Deming 
Mr. Wallace Greene Arnold 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell 
It was moved and seconded that a telegram of 
congratulations and good wishes be sent to Miss 


Rosalind Cassidy of the Pacific Coast Section. 
CARRIED 


It was moved and seconded that all Section Presi- 
dents be urgently requested to make a special effort 
to collect unpaid dues so that the National office 
may have early relief from its distressing financial 
difficulty. CARRIED 

On motion duly made and seconded the meeting 
adjourned at 10.40 a.m. 

“Signed” 
R. F. Purce ti, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CARRIED 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in the Adams Room, The Inn 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., on Sunday 
Afternoon, March 6, 1932 

Present: 
Miss Emily Welch, President 


Mrs. Bishop, Vice-President 
Major R. F. Purcell, Secretary-Treasurer 


Wallace Greene Arnold, Chairman National 


Membership Committee 
Mr. Johnson, President Southern Section 


Secretary-Treasurer read the minutes of the 
Sunday morning meeting, March 6, 1932. 


Moved and seconded that the minutes be ratified. 
CARRIED 


Moved and seconded that the minutes of the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting as of March 6, 1932, be 
mailed to the president and secretary-treasurer of 
each section. CARRIED 

Moved and seconded that a letter be sent to Camp 
Directors Association membership containing infor- 
mation regarding the Committee of Seven, author- 
ized by the resolution passed at the Annual Business 
Meeting. CARRIED 

Moved and seconded that Mr. Twining be re- 
appointed Chairman of the Educational Research 
Committee. CaRRIED 

Moved and seconded that Mr. Ben Solomon’s invi- 
tation to have the Camp Directors Association ac- 
cept and edit a page of the publication known as 
Camp Life, be referred to the Executive Committee. 

CARRIED 

Moved and seconded that Mr. H. W. Gibson be 
cordially invited to continue being Editor of the 
Campinc Macazine with the understanding that 
the question of compensation for his services be de- 
ferred until such time as the National finances will 
warrant such remuneration. CARRIED 

On motion duly made and seconded the meeting 


was adjourned at 3.45 p.m. 


““Signed”’ 
R. F. Purce tt, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Camp Directors Association 
March 5, 1932 
At the Convention at Buck Hill Falls, 


Pennsylvania 


The future of the C.D.A., as presidential experi- 
ence of the past year suggests it, is our subject. 


On the gallery of the Grand Central Station stands 
a reproduction of the crude train out of which the 
whole vast system of railroads known as the New 
York Central, has grown—the ‘“‘ DeWitt Clinton.” 
To compare this with the “Twentieth Century” on 
the track below, would seem ludicrous. There are in 
oe Yai however, deductions applicable to the 


As nearly as I understand engineers, there is no 
essential difference between the “‘ DeWitt Clinton’’ 
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and the “Twentieth Century.”’ Though improve- 
ments to meet changed conditions have been plenti- 
fully made, the original designers worked upon fun- 
damental principles which still hold. 


The deepest reaction to my brief executive expe- 
rience with the C.D.A. is that the men and women 
who in the brief eight years of this organization have 
established principles upon which they believe the 
movement must proceed, will in the long run seem 
to our successors as those early engineers to the pres- 
ent leaders of railroads. 


What are some of these first principles? 


The foremost is that all camp directors, whether 
willing to face the fact or not, are trustees of the 
future. For periods comparable in the total of wak- 
ing hours with a whole year of school, they are 
charged with the responsibility of children and 
youth at ages, and in times and circumstances most 
impressionable. It is not too much to say that in 
eight weeks’ camping season, the future of a child is 
influenced for good or ill as much as in nine or ten 
months of day school. 


How, then, shall this responsibility be met? So- 
ciety has a deep interest in our reply. 

Organizers and developers of the C.D.A. insist 
that (1) camping is an educational profession; (2) 
that it is not a trade in which personal money profit 
is the chief goal and (3) that in the interest of chil- 
dren, it must constantly drive toward higher ideals. 


It is one thing to give this reply, and quite another 
to live it. Individually, each knows this. Corpo- 
rately no one, except a national officer, is likely even 
to conceive the difficulty of putting these principles 
into practice. This requires a vision of the whole, 
and of the future, which those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the early years of the C.D.A., 
have afforded. Imperfect as details have been, to 
some as imperfect as the old “DeWitt Clinton” 
seems to the “Twentieth Century” mind, the prin- 
ciples developed have nevertheless generally com- 
mended themselves. 

In addition to this first principle that as trustees 
of the future our outlook must be professional, our 
guides have insisted that it feel its way. It is some- 
times said that our membership is ridiculously small, 
that outside the fold are, perhaps, though nobody 
really knows, 10,000 “camp directors.” Why are 
not these all members? 

Aside from the trite fact that in the “Twentieth 
Century Limited” lies a hundred years of develop- 
ment, there is also in the brief, eventful history of the 
C.D.A. the common experience of attempts at nation- 
wide organization with small resources. Railroads 
gradually came to be recognized as economic neces- 
sities. It was no easy matter for their owners, how- 
ever, to render the public “railroad-minded.”’ For 
most of the century, each went his way alone, and 
educated his own constituents. 


To those, however, who have worked for the C. 
D.A., there could not come as to railroad owners, any 
direct, personal advantage. Probably the camps of 
the leaders have in every case suffered because of 
time and attention given to the movement. They 
have nevertheless stuck by the task, and because 
they could not give all their energy and strength, it 


has necessarily and wisely had to move slowly. No 
one who considers the object of this Association as 
stated in the Constitution, the Basic Standards for 
Summer Camps, and the Code of Ethics, could rea- 
sonably expect that these can be quickly accom- 
plished. 


Accepting the principles that our work is profes- 
sional, and that it cannot, must not be rushed, that 
only gradually will the trusteeship for the future be 
accepted as our chief responsibility, and the personal 
advantage of camp directors be regarded as a by- 
product of professional progress, our members will 
perhaps see more clearly the immense positive service 
rendered by officers and committees of these early 
years. They have, in the judgment of the sober- 
minded, thoughtful seventy per cent of the original 
membership still on the rolls (a remarkable record), 
done the best they could under the circumstances, 
and this best has been good. That at least is my 
opinion as an executive. Upon their foundations, we 
must build. 


As to our shortcomings, freely admitted. This 
hectic year’s experience leads me to these conclu- 
sions: 


First, we are suffering the normal “growing 
pains”’ of any vigorous organization. Stepping 
from enormous services voluntarily rendered, into 
our first inadequately paid Secretary-Treasurer- 
ship, and poorly financed first national office, we 
have constantly expected of our leaders more than 
they could do. 


Next, our ideas have been much larger than our 
resources. We have tended to increase demands 
and to decrease income. 


Then, instead of a conception of national scope 
held by the founders and builders, we have been 
constantly in the presence of attempts at sec- 
tional control, as though we were engaged in a 
competitive, rather than a cooperative enterprise. 


_. We must remember, too, that we are operating 
in far the most difficult financial year in our brief 
C.D.A. history. 


“What is the way of progress, as after this year, 
you see it?”’ It is far from me to be Sir Oracle, but 
these few principles must be clear to any who care- 
fully considers the situation:— 


First, we must realize our trusteeship. The pub- 
lic otherwise will turn and rend us. It is of im- 
mediate importance to every camp director that 
professional standards, those of the C.D.A., be 
spread and accepted. Any poor camp does harm 
to the whole. Good camps are not made or fos- 
tered by legislation, but by a sharing of knowl- 
edge, ideals, and practices when we come to- 
gether. 


Next, we must become participators in this na- 
tional movement. We must realize that “‘a strong 
national” does not mean “‘a weak section,” or a 
strong section, a weak national. Both should, 
must, and can be strong, but this will require 
hearty cooperation, and far better financial sup- 
port than has been given. 


Surely, we must desist from trying to accom- 
plish ends by legislation hastily conceived and 
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executed. Those few of our conventions which 
have been devoted to the improvement of camping 
itself, have been outstanding. Those which have 
been marred by legislative details, have alienated 
the interest of camp directors who have at great 
expense come together seeking mutual advantage 
in camping itself. As suggested in the announce- 
ment of the Buck Hill Falls program, organic 
changes (and some are clearly needed) should be 
slowly, studiously, and dispassionately made. 


Supremely, however, we must interpret this 
movement to the public. No mere “publicity 
program” can accomplish this. It is a matter of 
alignment with the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Progressive Education Association, the 
United States Bureau of Education, associations 
of “Independent” school-masters, and with col- 
leges and universities. All this takes time, energy, 
and money. It is a relatively slow development, 
but we must be about it. 


To every single camp director, the movement it- 
self is a supreme challenge. “‘What do I get out of 
it?” is far from the question. Membership of the 
right sort will never be gained for the C.D.A. by try- 
ing to prove to prospective applicants personal ad- 
vantages to be derived. When, however, it is under- 
stood that ““What may I put into it?”’ is strongly 
and immediately answerable by the truth that the 
movements need for the raising and maintenance of 
standards every able, thoughtful camp director, and 
that he or she must expect to make sacrifices for the 
good of the cause, then, and only then, we will all in- 
directly benefit from the C.D.A. and the truth so 
powerfully uttered by Edwin Markham will prevail: 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone. 


All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


My immediate recommendation is that we unite 
to make the Buck Hill Falls Convention memorable 
for its devotion to better camping. The whole pro- 
gram, prepared with infinite pains and difficulty, 
relates to the future of camping. A remarkable 
group of experts have volunteered their services for 
this sole purpose. One hour only of our precious, ex- 
pensive time is allotted to organization business. 
With cooperation, all that should be transacted in a 
national convention can in that brief period be ac- 
complished. 


Aside from the election of officers, we need but a 
few resolutions: (1) authorizing the appointment of 
a nationally representative committee to make a 
thorough study of the Constitution with the purpose 
of developing a unified instrument; (2) authorizing 
the incorporation of the Camp Directors Association 
and (3) empowering the Board of Directors through 
its Executive Committee to cooperate with any 
group which may be formed as a result of the confer- 
ence on “How Go Ahead to Organize Better the 
‘Camping Movement.” 


This last resolution implies that every effort must 
be made to unite in one common cause the many 
different, now separated interests of organized camp- 
ing. A group of distinguished representatives of the 
chief organizations concerned have agreed to con- 


tribute their best thought on this subject at Buck 
Hill Falls. 


The position of the C.D.A. is that of a participant. 
If it seems to these experts that we should lead in 
reorganization and become the central body, or if it 
appears wisest that we become part of a federation, 
the coming year can and should be devoted to steady 
going, scientific efforts to develop the best form of 
association. 


Your officers ask that you come to Buck Hill Falls 
in the scholar’s frame of mind—willing to learn, will- 
ing to share, and willing “‘to follow the truth where- 
ever it leads.” 


Together with many others of our members, your 
officers would like to see what could be accomplished 
by the popular “Five Year Program.’’ Let us at 
least for this space devote ourselves unitedly to de- 
veloping a national camp consciousness; to building 
upon the splendid foundations laid by our predeces- 
sors; to the patient, steady improvement of the 
“DeWitt Clinton” until in due time it becomes the 
“Twentieth Century Limited”’ of camping. 


This report avoids recital of work accomplished in 
this past year. That constitutes a continuation and 
strengthening of what has gone before, and definite 
steps in advance—all of which speak for themselves. 
Some details are given in the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, but no enumeration is attempted. Re- 
petition of plans inherent in the Buck Hill Falls pro- 
gram, and in the various communications of your 
officers is also omitted. This is solely a chart and 
compass, a restatement of principles. 


The responsibility of this office is heavy. It has 
been my pleasure and privilege to do my best. With 
more general participation and cooperation than my 
efforts have inspired, much more can be accom- 
plished. With anyone else who will assume the toga, 
with the obligation to build upon the principles al- 
ready established, I will, if you so desire, gladly work 
in the ranks. 


I appreciate this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
standard bearers of these formative years, to try to 
enunciate the principles upon which with such small 
resources they have built so well; and to set forth the 
further bases upon which this experience as President 
leads me to believe, if we are to fulfill our mission, we 
must proceed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Frank S. Hackett, 
President. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Camp Directors Assoctation 

March 5, 1932 


Annual Meeting, The Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls, Penn. 
Periop OF ADJUSTMENT. Eleven months have 


passed since the opening of the national office in 
Boston, the center of New England, the section in 
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which the organized camping movement had its 
birth, and at present the area of the largest camping 
population. These months have been given over to 
the transfer of the office from Wolfeboro, N. H., or- 
ganization of office management, discovery of mem- 
bership needs, and a gradual assimilation of the 
processes that enter into the efficient functioning of a 
national organization; and at the same time a carry- 
ing on of the routine, such as correspondence, con- 
duct of the Service and Placement Bureaus, editing 
of the official journal—Campinc—personal inter- 
views, bookkeeping, issuing of membership certifi- 
cates and tickets, committee meetings, preparation 
for conventions, creating opportunities for educa- 
tional publicity, and a volume of necessary details. 

Morate. There is a great corporation in this 
country which owns a plant worth two million dol- 
lars. This plant employs hundreds of men, but pro- 
duces no marketable commodity, brings in no 
revenue. It isthe tooldepartment. It makes and re- 
pairs equipment for the other factories of the corpo- 
ration. Its part in the prosperity of the whole is 
great. 


The National Camp Directors Association renders 
a similar type of service to the Camping Movement. 
It produces no marketable commodities, but it helps 
keep at their best the members. It interprets the 
Movement to its members and to the public, it en- 
deavors to keep alive the ideals, the conscience of the 
Movement. It is the morale officer of the Move- 
ment. Without such an organization there would be 
danger of disintegration and collapse. 


OrriceE INsTALLATION. Securing of office furni- 
ture, transfer of records, correspondence, member- 
ship applications and miscellaneous files from Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. to Boston, and organization and filing, 
installation of a bookkeeping system, assembling of 
information in connection with the Service and 
Counselor Placement Bureaus, and establishment of 
office routine, required months of patient work. We 
believe no office of a national organization could have 
been opened or conducted upon so small an outlay of 
money. 

The years of sacrificial service given by Laura I. 
Mattoon to the C.D.A., service not purchasable with 
money, but given because of a love for the organiza- 
tion, laid the foundation upon which the present or- 
ganization is built. To her is due this tribute of 
appreciation of the accurate, painstaking work re- 
quired in turning over to the new national office 
records and data covering the history of the Associa- 
tion since its formation in 1924. 


OrcanizaTion Cuart. A chart of C.D.A. organ- 
ization showing relationship of officers, committees, 
sections, types of memberships and organizations 
eligible to membership, was prepared and distributed. 
This chart and a digest of the work of the C.D.A., 
printed on the last page of the Convention program, 
has cleared up many ‘misunderstandings regarding 
the eligibility of institutions and organizations to 
membership in the Association. 


Section Visirations. Since March 15, 1932, 
your secretary has participated in the programs of 
the New York, New England, Pennsylvania, Mid- 
West, Mid-Atlantic and Southern Appalachian Sec- 


tions. The only Sections not visited are the Pacific 
and South Western. Nearly 5000 miles were trav- 
eled. President Hackett has visited the New York 
and New England Sections, and represented the 
Association at numerous educational gatherings. 
Vice-President Richard Victor, Jr. visited the New 
York and Pennsylvania Sections, Vice-President 
Mrs. J. P. Sprague attended the meeting of the Mid- 
West Section and Membership Chairman, Wallace 
Greene Arnold, attended the annual meeting of the 
Mid-West Section and as President of the New York 
Section has shared in its program promotion. These 
visits of national officers have contributed much to 
the strengthening of the field organization, and to 
the development of a friendly, cooperative spirit 
throughout the membership. 


All Sections report a balance in their treasuries, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable economic situa- 
tion. By eliminating the first two letters—D E and 
the eighth letter—I—from the word DEPRESSION 
you produce two words—PRESS ON. These two 
words have been the motivating slogan of the 
Sections and of the National. 


INCORPORATION. By the advice of the Chairman 
of the Legal Committee, Louis M. Fleisher, and by 
vote of the Executive Committee, articles of Incor- 
poration of the Camp Directors Association have 
been taken out in Massachusetts, and will be pre- 
sented for action at the business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, March 5th, 1932, at 11.30 a.m. at Buck Hill 
Falls, Penn. 


OrFic1AL Emsiem. At the Washington Meeting 
in 1931 the design printed on the front page of the 
National Convention Program for 1932 was voted 
the official emblem of the Association. It has been 
registered and can be used only by members of the 

D.A. It cannot be reproduced by printers or 
manufacturers, and is to be obtained only through 
the national] office, where a record is kept of all pur- 
chasers. 


Service Bureau. In April, 1931, a Service Bu- 
reau was organized for the purpose of supplying 
members with camp literature. Three Bulletins 
have been issued and the sales have totalled $384.40. 
The expense of the Bureau was $330.52 


Upon advice of members 500 copies of the report 
on “Safety and Health in Organized Camps” by J. 
Edward Sanders, Ph.D. were purchased at a cost of 
$170 (included in above expense) and offered to 
members at a reduction of 25c. from the regular price 
of 75c. The sale thus far has been rather disappoint- 
ing, only 175 copies having been disposed of. Why 
the members have not availed themselves of this 

valuable information regarding Camp Health and 
Safety is beyond our comprehension. Unusual sug- 
gestions of this report might well mean life or death 
to campers. 


PLacEMENT Bureau. The Bureau has been re- 
organized and is operating upon a satisfactory basis. 
Each registrant files an original and two duplicate i in- 
formation blanks, accompanied by a $2 registration 
fee. Ifa position is secured, there is an additional fee 
of $3. Registrants are filed and classified according 
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to their ability and given a number for identification. 
The list of registrants is published monthly in the 
CampinGc MaGazine. 


During the 1931 season over 700 letters were re- 
ceived from men and women desiring positions and 
of this number 81 registered. The Bureau is in a 
position to place very desirable Counselors for the 
season of 1932. 


Tue Campinc Macazine. The Magazine with its 
contents has been greatly improved. Favorable com- 
ment has been received from many sources. Since 
December, 1931, the editorial work has been given 
gratis and "through the cooperation of members and 
friends in contributing articles without remunera- 
tion, it has been possible to produce our official Mag- 
azine without cost to the Association. The subscrip- 
tion fees and advertisements have cared for publica- 
tion expense. The magazine is not yet on a profit- 
making basis, but its reputation in the field of camp- 
ing literature is such that greater support in the 
future is assured. 


CONFERENCES AND RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER 
Orcanizations. Working relationships have been 
established with a number of organizations dealing 
with character education. On Monday, August 3, 
1931, your Secretary represented the Association at 
the Educational Administration Conference at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The subject was 
“The Relation of Public Schools to Other Organiza- 
tions and Institutions Concerned with Character Ed- 
ucation.”” Representatives were present from many 
national organizations working among boys and 
girls. There were brief presentations of the program 
of work carried on by each organization, including 


the C.D.A 


Much discussion centered about whether the pub- 
lic school system would absorb during the next 
twenty years the program of work now being done 
by outside organizations, including the camping 
movement. The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the extra work and added staff which would be 
needed to carry on the additional program would 
entail extra expense, thus compelling increased taxa- 
tion which the taxpayers would not approve. 

Conferences have been held with representatives 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters regarding an additional survey on camp 
safety; with the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System regarding 
the Music Appreciation Hour conducted by Walter 
Damrosch and the Camp Hour broadcast during the 
summer; with the National Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Society for the Preservation of Our Wild Flowers; 
with the Educational Committee of the League of 
Nations concerning camp programs dealing with in- 
ternational friendship; with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, with the Progressive Education Association, 
with the Child Welfare Association, and other socie- 
on interested in the educational program of chil- 

ren. 


Visiror FROM ENGLAND. Each year the C.D.A. 
has had the pleasure of entertaining an official guest 
from the English Speaking Union of the British Em- 
pire. During the summer of 1931 we had as our 


guest Miss Kathleen Daniels, who is head of Camp- 
ing for the Western Area, Girl Guide Association of 
England. Mrs. E. L. Gulick was the official hostess 
for the C.D.A and arranged an itinerary which en- 
abled Miss Daniels to visit about thirty camps during 
her five weeks stay in America. We shall again have 
the privilege of entertaining a guest during the sea- 


son of 1932. 


Pusuicity. Through magazines, newspapers, and 
the radio, the message of Camping has been broad- 
cast. In the October issue of CampPInG, on page 18, 
will be found a list of articles appearing in maga- 
Zines, an account of the three nation-wide hook-ups 
over the National Broadcasting System, including 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gene Tunney, and 
our own President, and the series of Camp Concerts 
broadcast each Wednesday during the summer over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Memeersuip. A thorough revision of the mem- 
bership records resulted in the elimination of 170 
from the list because of non-payment of dues, some 
members having been carried for two or three years 
on this basis. As a consequence our membership is 
not as large as reported last year. Seventy-eight 
new members have been admitted during the interim 
from February 1, 1931, to February 1, 1932. The 
membership as recorded in the National Office is as 
follows:— 


Ac- Asso- Coun- 
Section tive ciate selor Total 

New England 93 27 25 145 
New York 132 36 15 183 
Pennsylvania 33 8 5 46 
Mid-West 84 23 15 122 
Pacific 22 5 1 28 
Mid-Atlantic 11 8 5 24 
South-Western 6 4 5 15 
Southern Appalachian 27 3 4 34 

408 114 75 597 


Honorary Members 
H.W. Gibson —elected 1929 
Laura I. Mattoon—elected 1931 


It is interesting to note that 44 of those who joined 
the C.D.A. in 1924 are still members in good stand- 
ing. 

New Certificates of Membership with space for 
six yearly renewal seals and new membership tickets 
have been issued by authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee. These Certificates are a tangible evidence of 
membership greatly appreciated by the members, 
and many have been framed for display at home and 
in camp. 

A membership promotion plan has been adopted, 
which calls for percentage increase quotas from each 
Section. The Section securing the largest increase 
of new members during the year will receive the 
President’s Cup, a perpetual trophy contributed by 
President Frank S. Hackett. 

Membership growth resulting from careful selec- 
tion, rather than from spectacular publicity, guaran- 
tees the strength of any national organization. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


For the period beginning March 21, 1931 and ending March 21, 1932 


H. W. Gisson, Secretary-Treasurer 














RECEIPTS 
Convention Exhibits $2,997.96 
Membership Dues. 2,343.50 
“mergency Fund (received from former Treasurer Laura I. Mattoon) 1,159.94 

Camping Magazine fe ie A ee ae ce Ce Se 1,012.92 
Placement Bureau 443.75 
Sales of Literature 396.81 
Contributions 320.00 
Misce!laneous 123.27 
Received from former Treasurer Laura I. Mattoon balance of checking account at 

Ma a ag we ge! ee a Psat Ne ome 5 ae oe. 49.40 $8,847.55 

EXPENDITURES 

SALARIES: 

Secretary- Treasurer $2,500.00 

Stenographer 1,325.00 

Extra Help . 60.71 $3,885.71 
Convention Expense 1,027.38 
Rent... 780.00 
Camping Magazine: 

Printing, etc. $332.94 

Editorial Services 300.00 632.94 
Allocation of Sectional Dues 523.76 
Office Supplies 416.60 
Traveling Expenses 373.70 
Literature, Booklets, etc. 330.52 
Printing and pteaiitns 263.60 
Postage 246.04 
Miscellaneous 189.15 
Placement Bureau Blanks 35.75 8,705.15 
BALANCE ON Deposit AT STATE STREET Trust Co., Boston, Mass. $ 142.40 


Check 298 made out to Mayor R. F. Purce.t, Secretary-Treasurer, tor hha $142. 40 and sent March 


23, 1932. 





The above statement from the Auditors, Ernst & Ernst, Boston, Mass., covers the cash transaction of the Camp Directors 
AssociaTion, for the period beginning March 21, 1931, and ending March 21, 1932, which covers the time H. W. Gibson served 


as Secretary- Treasurer of the Association, and is submitted as the Treasurer’s report. 





The audit included a verification of the recorded cash transactions cf the Association for the period above stated. Cancelled 


checks were compared with cash disbursements record and examined for proper signature and endorsement. 


All recorded cash receipts were traced to the depository and the cash on deposit at the State Street Trust Company at the close of 
business March 21, 1932, as reported to us on an officially signed certificate, was reconciled to the balance as shown on the books 


of the Association. 
The following note receivable was examined by us: 
DATE MAKER 
July 1, 1931 L. L. Rice 


DUE DATE 
July 1, 1932 


AMOUNT 
$1,492.68 


This note represented the amount of an endowment fund of the Camp Directors Association, which has been invested under 


the direction of Mr. L. L. Rice. 


The only records kept by the Association were the cash books, and all transactions were on a cash basis. 


We did not examine membership cards to ascertain that all dues were collected and recorded as these cards had been sent to the 


Secretary-Treasurer in New York. Our report is qualified accordingly. 
am Very truly yours, 


(signed) 
March 30, 1932. 


ERNST & ERNST. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


(Continued from page 14) 


PROMOTION OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Noteworthy programs are not a spontaneous pro- 
duction but are the result of months of detail prepa- 
ration, collective thinking, and hard work. 


In all, 17,880 pieces of printed matter have been 
distributed, hundreds of personal letters written, 
telephone calls and telegrams sent, many days of 
travel soliciting space sales for the commercial ex- 
hibit, and scores of personal interviews—is the 
record of energy, thought, and hard work required 
in promoting a National Meeting of the C.D.A. 


Finances. In common with all organizations, 
municipalities, and business firms, we have felt the 
effect of “‘repression”’ caused by abnormal economic 
conditions. Due to the foresight as well as the gen- 
erosity of a small group of members, as evidenced 
at the 1928 meeting at Atlantic City, in the raising 
of an Emergency Fund which accumulated until it 
totaled $1,159.94, funds were available to meet the 
present financial situation. An additional $320.00 
was contributed to this fund by 20 members, who 
believed that the national organization was deserv- 
ing of their financial backing at a time of crisis. As 
soon as the business situation is returned to nor- 
malcy, and the condition of the treasury warrants, 
this Fund should be replaced and made available 
for future emergency needs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. Resulting from my year of 
observation, study, and experience, the following 
recommendations are submitted for your considera- 
tion at the business meeting, Saturday, March 5, 
11.30 a.o.: 


First: That the 1932 Convention authorize the 
appointment of an Advisory Board, to be com- 
posed of representatives of national organizations 
conducting a camping program or related to the 
camping movement as an educational agency, to 
study the purpose and program of organized camp- 
ing and report a plan of ways and means for 
strengthening and promoting its character educa- 
tion program; each organization to appoint off- 
cially its representative upon the Board; the Board 
to report at the 1933 Convention. 


Second: That the 1932 Convention authorize the 
appointment of a Commission on Counselor Train- 
ing, to be composed of officially appointed repre- 
sentatives of universities, colleges and schools 
conducting courses in Camp Leadership, and from 
the Bureau of Education, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the National Education As- 
sociation, for the purpose of studying courses now 
used and submitting a plan for the development 
of a course on Standard Counselor Training and 
Camp Management which would meet present 
educational requirements, and be acceptable to 
colleges and universities. This Commission to re- 
port at the 1933 convention. 


Third: That the Associated Exhibitors’ Group 
be accepted as an experiment in cooperative rela- 
tionship between Camp Directors and Business 
Firms. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. Grsson, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


A DIGEST OF COMMENTS HEARD 
AT THE SEMINARS OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING AT BUCK 

HILL FALLS 


By R. S. WEBSTER 
Chairman of the Findings Committee 


A “finding,” as this term is generally understood, 
is the more or less formal declaration arising from the 
expression of many opinions, concerted deliberation, 
and supported by a majority vote. Since a majority 
vote was not expressed at the several Seminars that 
met in dealing with the questions submitted for dis- 
cussion, the following digest of comments represent 
merely the flow of current opinion. 


Granted that they lack the weight and authority 
that “findings”’ would have in shaping the policies 
of camping, nevertheless, these comments as re- 
ported by the Seminar secretaries indicate the trend 
of camping ideas. In the interest of being alert, it 
might be profitable for camp directors to become 
aware of the thinking done by those whose com- 
ments are herein digested! 


Future TRENDS OF OrGANIZED CAMPING 


The steady rise of interest in camping on the part 
of public opinion, points to an increase in the num- 
bers of camps throughout the country. With such 
an increase likely, camping educational standards 
assume a challenge of the utmost importance to the 
Camp Directors Association, and to the individual 
camp director. 


The tendency seems to be toward the preservation 
of smaller camping units. Greater efficiency in gen- 
eral administration, and in the supervision of a pro- 
gram that looks to the individual development of 
each camper, can be brought about by breaking up 
the large camp into smaller units, each unit func- 
tioning within the large, central organization. In 
the large camps, enrolling over 200 campers, one will 
find from three to five units, each unit independent 
in its program. 

Flexibility of equipment is desirable as a means of 
fostering camping experiences “along the trail.” 
Portable tents, and a base camp, located at some 
considerable distance away in desirable camping 
country, are indispensable in a real camping pro- 
gram. 


The aim of camping is apparently becoming fo- 
cused on character development, rather than mere 
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physical conditioning. The loss or gain of a few 
pounds become not nearly so important relatively as 
fitting the camper to cope successfully with life situ- 
ations. 


Much that could be termed “Conservative Pro- 
gressive Education” is influencing and shaping pro- 
gram policies, although it has been clearly stressed 
that class-room methods have no proper place in the 
special conditions and environment of camping. 


It is becoming increasingly popular, as evidenced 
by the requests of the boys and girls themselves, to 
have special camping trips the year around, with 
groups meeting locally in the spring, fall, and winter, 
to take week-end canoeing trips, hikes, and special 
exploring trips to interesting places. In this way, 
the director can extend his camping influence locally 
wherever this plan is undertaken. 


The iron-clad rule of “Men only for the staff of 
boys’ camps; and women only, for the staff of girls’ 
camps”’ falls into disrepute! One Seminar went on 
record as believing that it is desirable to have both 
men and women leaders in all camps, regardless of 
the age or sex of campers. 


Outstanding precautions are now being taken by 
the better camps of the country to safeguard the 
health of campers by means of a graduate doctor on 
the camp staff, and a trained nurse, both participat- 
ing in health supervision and the dissemination of 
reports to the director and parents. 


The work of camp directors is gradually taking on 
the dignity of an educational profession, with a cor- 
responding professional attitude toward the respon- 
sibilities for the health and welfare of children. 
With this, there seems also to be a rise in the intelli- 
gence of parents in their expectations of what camp- 
ing may do for their boys and girls. 


CouNSELOR SELECTION AND TRAINING 


A fact exists, in respect to the selection and con- 
tinuity of leaders in Boy Scout Camps, not usually 
found in the private camps. “‘Leaders” in Boy 
Scout camps, perform all the functions known to 
“Counselors” in private camps. “Leaders” are 
with their group units the year around. They are 
local men, well trained in the work of patrol leaders 
in that most excellent American institution. They 
sustain in camping experiences, many of the same 
policies under which they work outside the actual 
camping season, with all the benefits derived from 
being with their charges throughout the entire year. 


Time Orr. A number of directors expressed them- 
selves in favor of a time-off schedule flexible at the 
discretion of the director, and based upon the indi- 
vidual need of each counselor. It is a well known 
fact that some counselors need more recreation than 
others; so why submit them ail to the same plan of 
time-off? A fixed schedule is a tacit assumption 
that the needs of all counselors, in respect to rest, 
are the same, which we know to be contrary to ob- 
servation. 


We often require campers to accomplish at least 
one worthwhile project during the camping season, 
therefore, why not also grant counselors enough 
time-off to accomplish a worthwhile project, even if 
it happens to be for themselves-rather than for the 
camp? This is a partial recognition of a not often ex- 


pressed responsibility that directors may have in the 
development of their counselors. 


Is there something to be gained by limiting time- 
off for experiences that are related to camping, i.e., 
camping adventures, rather than social functions 
outside the camp? Recreation, as such, must of 
necessity be a matter of individual interpretation. 
What may be crereation for one, will constitute a 
bore to others, from which we can deduct that re- 
creation cannot be standardized! 


Special counselor privileges, relating to time-off, 
the use of private cars, the entertainment of friends 
at the camp, and so forth, should be definitely and 
clearly understood at the time of employment. It is 
neither wise nor in keeping with fair-play, to spring 
restrictions and special regulations upon a counselor 
after arrival at camp. It has been known to breed 
discontent! 


Although in the better camps of the country, one 
finds many college graduates among the counselor 
ranks, nevertheless, it is not entirely mandatory to 
prescribe a college degree as a condition for consider- 
ation of appointment. A high standard of counselor 
service can be maintained provided that age, camp- 
ing experience, general experience, and fitness are 
the measures. The trend seems to be toward more 
emphasis on Character rather than mere expertness 
in activities. 


An observation was made that counselor salaries 
cannot be standardized. This may undoubtedly be 
true as to advancement, but the idea of standards as 
to the starting salary of inexperienced counselors 
may deserve special consideration as a basis for dis- 
cussion in directors’ circles. 


It has been observed that camp directors are leav- 
ing much undone in promoting the professionalizing 
and training of counselors. There is a marked ten- 
dency to keep in touch with members of the camp 
staff throughout the year, and to further counselor 
training by means of membership in the C.D.A., 
collateral reading of material prepared by camping 
authorities, pre-season training camps conducted by 
individual directors in their respective camps, and 
by discussion groups throughout the season in coun- 
selor meetings. 


Reference has been made to the importance of 
maintaining counselor patrols that supervise the 
sleeping campers after “‘taps.”” Whether or not coun- 
selors retire with the campers, a certain few, defin- 
itely appointed, should make the rounds as a safe- 
guard against emergencies. 


TRENDS IN ProGRAM EMPHASIS 


The keynote in the subject of program trends, is 
undoubtedly in the direction of FREEDOM, and 
SIMPLICITY. The interpretation of these quali- 
ties obviously is neither freedom in the sense of 
carte blanche removal of program planning, nor sim- 
plicity in the sense of crude looseness in camping 
ideals, a combination that might result in an utter 
void of educational progress. Rather, freedom in the 
sense of the campers being free to se/ect their activi- 
ties as they become interested; and simplicity, in the 
light of removing the influence of artificiality such as 
predominates most children in their home and school 
life ten months of the year. 
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In two glorious months of camping, what a mis- 
take it is,—we have been told—to allow our camping 

programs to duplicate the same experiences that 
campers are getting away from camp! The same 
forms of athletics, mass drills, compulsory “this” 
and “that,” with regulations, and academic ap- 
proaches to outdoor subjects, the effect of which is 
enough to choke the innate curiosity and interest of 
any normal child! 

Let arts and crafts be of an outdoor variety; or if 
there is value in certain forms of craftsmanship, that 
might be termed “indoor variety,’ why not conduct 
them so as to utilize the sunshine and air. In other 
words, conduct arts and crafts out-of-doors when- 
ever possible. 

Other comments on program emphasis were some- 
what as follows:— 

Religious leadership, manifested in attractive 
chapel exercises, with due recognition to the various 
Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant creeds somewhat 
more mandatory in institutional camps than in the 
private camps. Attendance, optional. 


The deliberate creation of more leisure time, with 
careful regard for health and safety measures. 


Vocational stimulation, through the presentation 
of ideals, rather than vocational guidance. 


A growing recognition of the desirability of re- 
ducing the number of strenuous hikes, and the in- 
tensity of competition. The tempo of activities 
should be regulated with the idea of avoiding indi- 
vidual excess of fatigue, and should be adjusted so as 
to conform to the respective age of campers. Too 
often, in many camps, a ten year old camper is found 
participating in athletic events, or in feats of energy 
that would challenge the endurance of a sixteen year 
old camper. 

Directors seem to be getting as far away as pos- 
sible from ‘‘ academic class-room methods.” 


Awards in general are falling into disrepute, ex- 
cepting nominal trophies serving to recognize indi- 
vidual prowess, used as incentives. 


A vast number of directors have abandoned the 
setting-up drill, and many of those still using it as- 
sert its usefulness merelv as a means of getting the 
camp awake for the day. 


The camp program has been ably defined as “‘ The 
presentation of opportunities for a normal social life, 
with the idea of integrating personality, and devel- 
oping the quality of leadership.”” Much more can 
undoubtedly be done on the score of leadership, by 
developing older campers in giving them chances to 
gather information from other camps, and by letting 
them put into practice reasonable suggestions within 
theirown group. Let them feel that they can be use- 
ful. 

Greater emphasis is being put upon the extension 
of rest periods, to special rest periods before the noon- 
day meal, and after the evening meal, for those in 
need of it. Younger campers need more rest than 
older campers. 

The morning dip is now almost universally op- 
tional, with significant recognition being given to the 
importance of checking individual reactions. Not 
every camper has the type of constitution that will 
withstand the rigors of a cool morning dip, especially 
if it is taken in some of the more northern waters. 


Postural corrections seem to be definitely limited 
to the presentation of posture ideals, rather than the 
submission of everybody to mass drills. It is agreed 
that two months of camping are too short to accom- 
plish anything permanent in postural correction. 
But the ideal is something that could become per- 
manently estabiished in the camper’s mind, and which 
he could attain in later applications after leaving 

camp. 

Many directors have sought special means for 
bringing about spiritual development. Especially 
convincing have been such means as Fire Watches, 
Meditation Seats, in which the campers are given 
special opportunities to be alone with their thoughts, 
amidst an inspiring environment. The secret of suc- 
cess in this elusive quality of the program, is utilizing 
dramatic elements. 


SPECIAL COMMENTS 


From several of the Seminars came the suggestion 
that the C.D.A. become a national organization rep- 
resentative of all camping interests. 

Not a few directors have devoted considerable 
study for ways in which to carry over the benefits of 
camp training into the campers’ life program. A 
number of fairly definite links seem to have been in- 
dicated: 

(1) The building of health—determining by ex- 
aminations points that need strengthening, 
and by presenting rugged ideals of health. 

(2) Diet training. Education in respect to what 
is wholesome food; the habit of regularity, and 
moderation. 

(3) Development of appreciation for art, music, 
and dramatics through participation. 
Religious discussion groups, with emphasis on 
perspective, and informality. 

(5) Promotion of the idea of International Peace. 

(6) Table Manners. 

(7) Stimulation of conversational ability, espe- 
cially at the dining table, through the example 
and leadership of counselors. 

(8) A camping program that aims to develop atti- 
tudes toward work, play, and life situations. 


The question was asked, “‘Has the camp director 
a community obligation to present camping oppor- 
tunities at moderate costs?”’ 

As a means for bringing about emotional adjust- 
ments so necessary in many campers, some directors 
are urging the appointment of a trained psychiatrist 
to the camp staff, whose special training and work at 
the camp not to be known by anybody outside the 
director. Ostensibly his duties should be those of a 
general counselor, while he quietly gathers data for 
recommendations to be made in private conference 
with the director. 

It is observed that campers seem to be leaders in 
the life of the schools and colleges, as well as in the 
social life of the community at home. 


Special information, from parents to the director, 
or from the director to parents, should be trans- 
mitted without the campers’ knowledge of the facts. 
Questionnaires, presumably to be filled out by the 
parents, should not be delegated to the campers to 
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fill out. Information of himself furnished by the 
child is not likely to be accurate; certainly not de- 
pendable. 

The development of systematic reports, originat- 
ing with the counselor, going to the director, and 
finally summarized for the parent, is considered one 
of the best known ways for achieving progress in 
developing campers. Such systems, to be effective, 
need to be simple, and so designed as to require a 
minimum amount of clerical work. And the infor- 
mation thus conveyed should not be brought too 
much to the attention of the campers, if you wish to 
avoid their reaction to the idea that they are being 
scientifically observed through a figurative micro- 
scope, catalogued, and filed for future reference like 
some fantastical mass of bacilli. 

An ambitious group from Seminar No. 8 have set 
forth to make a special study by themselves, this 
year, in an attempt to define ‘“‘ What is a Progressive 
Camp’? They are Mr. Ralph Hill, Chairman, Mr. 
Fay Welch, Miss Eleanor Deming, and Miss Laura 
B. Garrett. We shall be interested in their report at 
the next annual meeting. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
SECTION 


By Wa..ace GREENE ARNOLD, President 


During the past year the emphasis in the New 
York Section has been placed on building up a strong 
organization. Immediately after the National Con- 
vention of 1931, held in Washington, the unrest in 
the New York Section came to a head in a definite 
effort to withdraw from the national organization. 
After considerable discussion it was voted not to do 
so but to proceed to build up a strong and well or- 
ganized Section with a view to accomplishing defin- 
ite and constructive results for the entire camping 
movement. 

At the annual election of the Section held on April 
30th the following officers were elected :— 


President, Wallace Greene Arnold. 
Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth D. Embler. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth H. Welch. 


Raymond F. Purcell, H. C. Beckman, Miss Laura 
4 Garrett, Miss Edith Carson, Arnold Lehman, 

A. J. 5S. Martin, L. L. McDonald, Edward M. Healy 
and William Rothenberg comprised the new Board 
of Directors. 

Work was begun immediately to straighten out 
the Section’s finances and to arrange a program of 
meetings for the season 1931-32 and the program 

was announced on June 15th in the first Report of 
the Board to the Section membership. 

During the summer months a vigorous campaign 
to collect unpaid dues was conducted and the treas- 
urer was enabled to report a balance on hand with 
all bills paid on October Ist. 

The first-Fall meeting of members was held on 
Thursday, October 15th, 1931, at the National 


Board Building Y.W.C.A., 135 E. 52nd St. About 
thirty-five members were present and program 
plans for the current year were discussed at some 
length. Ben Solomon, who had spent the summer in 
studying the Youth Movement in Germany, gave a 
brief talk on some of his experiences. 


The November meeting was held on the 12th with 
Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University as the 
speaker. Approximately one hundred and twenty- 
five camp people were present and enjoyed a splen- 
did talk on “Education for Leisure” followed by a 
spirited discussion in which a large number of those 
present participated. Three National Officers: Mr. 
Hackett, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Victor attended this 
meeting and spoke briefly upon invitation of the 
Section President. 


A two-day Section Convention was held at the 

Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on December 4th and 5th. 
This conference exceeded all of our expectations and 
taxed the hotel’s accommodations to the limit. A 
very broad and comprehensive program was worked 
out, in which representatives of all of the major 
camping interests participated. Speeches by Dr. 
James E. West, Miss Josephine Schain, Dr. Elbert 
Fretwell, Dr. Nash, Mr. Hackett, Dr. Whitney, Mr. 
Fay Welch, Mr. A. Lehman, Mr. Scott, Mr. Atkin- 
son and others; together with seminars, a play-hour 
directed by Mr. Noren of the National Recreation 
Association, two playlets directed by Mrs. Mabel 
Hobbs, and excellent presentations by the two In- 
dian Princesses, A-ta-lo-a and Te-a-ta—all helped to 
make a memorable occasion. Approximately 1000 
camp people attended and there were over seventy 
exhibitors. The press notices in all of the metropoli- 
tan dailies were very gratifying and the Camp Direc- 
tors Association gained considerable recognition and 
prestige from this occasion. Attention is called in 
passing to an excellent editorial in the New York 
Evening Post, entitled “Camp Minded,” which this 
Convention brought forth. 


On January 14th, a Section meeting was held at 
the National Board Building, Y.W.C.A., on a sub- 
ject of especial interest to Directors of private camps: 
“What shall Camp Directors do to meet present 
Economic Conditions?”” Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, 
Mayor of Tarrytown, conducted the discussion, after 
first issuing a questionnaire to our.members for the 
purpose of drawing up a survey. His findings were 
of considerable interest and a report was sent subse- 
quently to our members summing up the meeting. 
This meeting was preceded by a get-together dinner 
at which over seventy were present. The attendance 
of the meeting was almost two hundred. The general 
discussion following Dr. Lehman’s presentation 
proved of considerable interest and all agreed that 
we had had a very successful evening. 


Separate meetings for women members and men 
members are to be held February 5th and 10th re- 
spectively on the general subject, “What is to be the 
Future of the Camp Directors Association?” and a 
general business meeting is scheduled for February 
25th. 

Every effort is being put forth to secure a large 
delegation of New York Section members to attend 
the National Convention at the Inn, Buck Hills Falls, 
and we anticipate a full attendance on this interest- 
ing and important occasion. 
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The New York Section is planning to hold a Camp- 
ing Exposition, national in scope, on April 14th, 15th 
and 16th in the roof garden of the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia. This Exposition will be the first of its kind and 
it is designed to bring before the Public a clear pic- 
ture of what Camping is in all its forms. Camp Di- 
rectors will serve as hosts to the general public on 
this occasion—particularly to parents and children, 
and it is anticipated that there will be several thou- 
sand visitors. The cooperation of the Press is assured 
and we have every reason to believe that this expo- 
sition will prove a unique occasion. 


REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


By Ropertr SEYMourR WEBSTER, President 


The Annual April 1931 meeting terminated a se- 
ries of meetings dealing respectively with Educa- 
tional Methods for dealing with (1) Moral Prob- 
lems in Camps; (2) Art and Music in Camps; and (3) 
The Health and Safety of Campers. Speakers at 
this meeting, with regard to the general topic of the 
health and safety of campers, came from the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Life Saving Corps, from the 
Massachusetts Department of Health, and from the 
National Council of Safety and Underwriters Re- 
search Bureau. 

Each of the three speakers, receiving the hearty 
endorsement of the Section members, made indelible 
impressions showing the necessity for revising exist- 
ing standards among many of the camps in the super- 
vision of the health and safety of boys and girls. 

This meeting was held in Henry Ford’s famous 
Wayside Inn, at Sudbury, Massachusetts. At the 
annual election of officers, the entire slate was re- 
elected so as to promote stability in Section policies. 

It was voted to decrease the number of meetings 
per annum, to three, so as to reduce section ex- 
penses, and because of the fact that attendance was 
small at the former early September meetings. 

The 1931-1932 policy has been to select topics of 
current interest to members. There have been two 
meetings thus far: November 1931, The Relationship 
of Camping to Home-Life; and January 1932, The 
Professtonalizing of Counselors. 

The speakers at the former meeting of November, 
which included a parent and several prominent di- 
rectors who read letters received from parents over a 
period of years, clearly indicated the importance of 
lending an alert ear to the things that happen at 
home as a result of camp training. 

The January 1932 meeting, dealing with the Pro- 
Sessionalizing of Counselors, was an inspiring meeting 
both from the point of view of attendance, and from 
the subject matter presented! One hundred and 
forty members came to the afternoon session; and 
approximately one hundred remained for the dinner 
and evening session. 

An experienced counselor, a young clergyman 
with a rare gift for speaking and his understanding 
of boys, issued a stirring challenge to counselors in 
their consideration of loyalty to the camp institu- 
tion, and in their observance of counselor privileges. 


This young man, the Reverend D. Kemble Mont- 
gomery of the Emanual Episcopal Church, West 
Roxbury, Mass., felt that counselors should measure 
their loyalty in terms of responsibility to the camp 
as an institution existing fundamentally as an edu- 
cational experience for the boys and girls; that coun- 
selors who served on camp staffs for monetary return 
alone, or from the desire to have a pleasurable sum- 
mer vacation, were out of place, and a menace to the 
camping movement. Counselor privileges, such as 
time-off, should be granted by the Directors in terms 
of making the Counselors better fitted to carry on 
their work. (e.g. A Counselor who may occasionally 
break away from the nerve-racking supervision of 
campers, can re-establish a balance, and a better per- 
spective after a few hours’ rest and change.) 


A notable contribution to the program was ren- 
dered by the Dean of American camp directors, Mr. 
H. W. Gibson, our national Secretary and Treasurer, 
who made suggestions for developing the Counselor 
Esprit de Corps. Briefly summarized, he advocated 
Counselors being trained defore the camping season, 
by means of special training camps run by their re- 
spective directors, lasting three or four days at least; 
during the camping season, by means of short discus- 
sion meetings dealing with the educational aspect of 
their responsibilities, rather than with petty activity 
honors and awards, such meetings most effectively 
being numerous and short; and after the camping 
season, by means of the dissemination of literature 
issued by the proper sources of information, and by 
membership in the Camp Directors Association with 
active participation in the meetings thereof. 


Another crowning feature of this meeting was the 
presence of President Frank S. Hackett, and his in- 
spiring address on The Professionalizing of Coun- 
selors. It was forcefully maintained by him that the 
work of Counselors obviously was attaining the dig- 
nity and requirements of an educational profession, 
which in turn demanded a professional attitude 
toward preparation and the discharge of camp re- 
sponsibilities. A lively forum followed his address, 
in which there arose the question of counselors’ final 
responsibility in reporting to the proper executive, 
circumstances detrimental to the morale and efh- 
ciency of the organization. It became apparent from 
the various speakers, that there are two conflicting 
counselor codes: viz., (1) A Counselor’s conception 
of his duty as a member of his group, in terms of 
sportmanship, requiring him not to convey informa- 
tion about his fellow associates to the director; and 
(2) A higher code, really challenging the highest pos- 
sible plane of responsibility attainable in the charac- 
ter of camp work, to convey to the proper official any 
and all information essential to the welfare of the 
camp as an educational institution existing for the 
improvement of its campers. 

The presence of President Hackett, and Secretary 
Gibson, lent considerable enthusiasm for the im- 
pending national meeting which with the reports by 
the Section Committees on Publicity, Attendance, 
and Exhibits, in connection with the national meet- 
ing, undoubtedly induced many members to go to 
Buck Hill Falls this year. 

The New England Section is in sound financial 
condition, with a present cash balance of about $400, 
and is operating within its income. 
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Since March 1931, 25 new members have been 
added to its roll; 4 members have resigned, 17 drop- 
ped, and the present total membership of all classes 
is 141. 

The morale of the New England camp directors, in 
the face of existing business conditions prevailing 
throughout the country, is firm. There seems to be a 
steady, insistent effort to “‘retrench,” in anticipation 
that a calm analysis of the problems at hand, that 
eternal diligence and unsparing work, will bring 
about success and stability for individual directors 
as well as for the Association. 


We earnestly bring to the national meeting the 
recommendation to all Sections, that there be within 
their groups an opportunity for the men, and the 
women, to meet separately in Round Table Discus- 
sions, preferably in the fellowship possible only over 
a luncheon table, for the friendly exchange of ideas 
in camping; and that there forever exist a profes- 
sional, friendly consideration for contemporary di- 
rectors in the field of inevitable enrollment compe- 
tition. 

May the members of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion, in their programs of expense reduction to meet 
the unusual economic conditions at hand, not become 
so intent thereon, as to forget the important educa- 
tional features necessary for progress, without which 
no camp can successfully exist in the present trend 
of organized camping! 





REPORT OF THE 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
By Lituian E. Situ 
Vice-president and acting-president 


Dr. A. P. Kephart, president of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Section, has made a valuable contribution 
to camping in the South by his tireless efforts to in- 
corporate in the North Carolina State health laws 
standards of sanitation and methods of inspection 
which would fit the needs of camps. Although these 
amendments were not passed due to the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Board of Health, his activities 
served to emphasize the importance of high stand- 
ards of sanitation in camps. He received the cooper- 
ation of the majority of camp directors in North 
Carolina who are showing a deep interest in this 
problem. 


Dr. Kephart’s departure to Scotland made it nec- 
essary for the vice-president to assume as many of 
his responsibilities as she could and to carry on the 
activities of the section through the ensuing eight 
months of the year. 


The executive committee has concentrated its 
efforts since Dr. Kephart’s departure on the ap- 
proaching convention which is to be held on Feb- 
ruary 26-27 in Montreat, N. C., and on building up 
within the organization higher ‘standards of camp- 
ing, believing that only through raising the level of 


the camp profession can we develop camps of value 
and camps which will merit the respect of educators 
and parents. 


ANNUAL ConveENTION. During the summer plans 
for the annual convention were formulated by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The program committee of which 
Mr. C. Walton Johnson 1s chairman has planned 
a series of seminars on topics covering the major 
problems of camping, future aims and policies of 
camping with emphasis on business policies, charac- 
ter education, health and safety, and program mak- 
ing. H. W. Gibson, Walter Stone, E. M. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Jonathan C. Day, Reese Combs, John P. Wil- 
liams, A. A. Jameson, Miss Ethel J. McCoy, Follin 
Webb, Miss Carrie Lee Weaver, are among the 
speakers and leaders of the discussions. The con- 
ee will be held on February 26-27 at Montreat, 


CoMMITTEES FOR THE STUDY AND SURVEY OF 
SpEcIFIC PROBLEMS AND PoLIcIEs 


Character Education Committee. A committee with 
Mr. Walter Stone as chairman has been appointed to 
make a survey of character education in the South- 
ern camps. Mr. Stone has accepted the chairman- 
ship for the term of the study which will continue 
over a number of years, quite possibly for four or 
five. The preliminary plans which Mr. Stone will 
enlarge and quite probably change during the period 
of the survey, comprise a survey of present methods 
of character education used in camps, and the quali- 
fications of those who are responsible for this work; 
a controlled experiment conducted in a number of 
camps with accurate records of the results; a statis- 
tical report analyzing the results of these experi- 
ments. 


Health and Safety Standards. Believing that there 
is a need for more specific and detailed standards 
covering every activity and every phase of camp 
life, a committee has been formed whose aim is to 
make an exhaustive study of this most imperative 
problem. The chairman of this committee is Mrs. 
W. C. McConnell. Mrs. Jonathan C. Day and G. 
W. Follin are assisting her. The plan of this com- 
mittee is to study prevailing standards, to formulate 
after careful research and advice of specialists, de- 
tailed health measures and safety precautions. Al- 
though it is not the aim of the acting president or of 
the committee to attempt to force directors to adopt 
these standards, it is hoped that these findings will 
prove to be of value and that the attention of direc- 
tors will be turned to the necessity of reducing risks 
to the absolute minimum and to the need for more 
positive and intelligent health building policies. 


Publicity; Project Concept used in Program Making. 
These committees are now in process of t being formed. 
No work has yet been accomplished by either com- 
mittee as the chairmen appointed have found it im- 
possible to serve. The purpose of the publicity com- 
mittee is to acquaint the public in the South with the 
work of the Camp Directors Association by means 
of newspaper publicity and articles in educational 
journals. When a chairman is found plans will be 
worked out for a quiet but persistent campaign of 
desirable publicity. ‘Ihe members of the committee 
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to study problems of program making are enthusi- 
astic but have made no progress for lack of a chair- 
man. The work of the four committees will be dis- 
cussed at the annual sectional convention. 


Other Plans and Projects. The executive commit- 
tee has made repeated efforts to secure new mem- 
bers for the section with little result. Many of the 
young camps have been forced to close during the 
past two summers; many even of the older camps are 
deep in financial difficulties and feel that at this time 
even though they realize the value of the C.D.A. 
they cannot afford the dues which are required of 
members. It is the opinion of many that it is just 
now more important to secure the interest and co- 
operation of the present members than it is to en- 
large the membership. Plans have been initiated 
for the establishment in the South of a training 
school for counselors to be held each year quite prob- 
ably in June. While nothing conclusive has been ac- 
complished, it is the hope of the acting president and 
many interested members that the forthcoming con- 
vention will act on this project. 





REPORT OF THE PACIFIC 
SECTION 


By Rosauinp Cassipy, President 


Annual Meeting, March, 1931 


At this meeting we had an attendance of about 
three hundred persons. The special guest of the con- 
ference was Bernard Mason of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Plan for the Annual Meeting, March, 1932 


On March 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1932, The Pacific 
Section will hold its seventh annual conference. We 
have found that our group desire in their conferences 
emphasis on three things; First, much time for round 
table conference in like groups; second, inspiration 
and leadership from one outstanding authority who 
stays throughout the conference; third, specific in- 
struction and guidance in the techniques and meth- 
ods in the various camp program activities. All of 
these we are emphasizing in the 1932 conference. 
A. E. Hamilton is to be the special guest discussion 
leader of the conference while the cooperation of 
various national organizations makes possible such 
names on our program as Edith Kempthorne of the 
National Council of the Camp Fire Girls, Oleda 
Schrottky of the National Council of the Girl Scouts, 
and Dr. George J. Fisher of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Membership 
Pacific Section Conference members—289. 
National members—28. 


Counselor Training Courses 


For Women:—A summer training course for coun- 
selors in girls’ camps granting the Camp Directors’ 
Association camp counselor credential has been 


organized at Mills College since 1926. Our section 
made a study and report for the National Association 
on counselor training. This was published in the 
CampinG MaGazineE in May, 1929-—a digest of it 
was reprinted in the 1931 Camps and Camping. The 
counselor’s course at Mills College has printed a 
Counselors’ Handbook compiled by Miss Verrel 
Weber that has received wide commendation and 
carries with it a director-counselor conference blank 
that is believed by some to be a useful method of 
training counselors in service. I believe that in what 
little counselor training we have done on the Pacific 
Coast we have made one unique emphasis—that is, 
the need of a broad counselor preparation followed 
by directed camp counseling comparable to the 
theory training of prospective teachers followed by 
practice teaching, before the person is qualified to 
teach. We earnestly believe this broader prepara- 
tion must be faced and provided for in camp coun- 
selor training requirements before we may claim 
that our camps assure the child a positive educa- 
tional experience. 


Counselor Training Course for Men:—The Find- 
ings Committee, at the 1931 Asilomar Conference, 
recommended that steps be taken to establish 
courses of training for men counselors. To this end, 
a committee has been appointed with instructions 
to see what could be done in the way of introducing 
such courses at the institutions of higher learning 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Placement Bureau 


One other part of our program with counselors is 
to set up a Pacific Section Placement Bureau that 
acts as a clearing house for counselors and directors’ 
leadership needs. We have used the same blanks set 
up by the National Camp Directors’ Association and 
have tried to correlate this service with a stimulation 
to higher requirements in counselor training. 


Camping Bulletin 


The Findings Committee at the 1931 Conference 
at Asilomar recommended the establishment of an 
association bulletin to be issued quarterly. It was 
felt such a bulletin could disseminate information 
concerning camping standards, progress of the As- 
sociation, new camps, new camp books and publica- 
tions. It was further felt that the bulletin would 
serve as a means of contact throughout the year 
with the membership. 


Such a bulletin was established through the able 
editorship of Mr. Louis Blumenthal, and the first 
issue appeared in mimeograph form May, 1931. 
Since then, the Camping Bulletin has appeared in 
printed form, consisting of four pages, issue number 
two appearing in October, and issue number three 
appearing in January. The fourth bulletin of the 
year will appear sometime after the 1932 Conference 
and will contain a summary of the proceedings of 
that conference. 


Camp Literature in College Libraries 


The Association, through its President, communi- 
cated with the librarians of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, University of California, 
Los Angeles, University of Southern California, It 
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was requested that they include on their shelves 
books that treat upon the specific subject of co-or- 
ganized camping. A list of books was submitted. 


In this way it is hoped that both faculty and stu- 
dents will have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with camping literature and as a result lead 
to a greater appreciation of the entire movement. 


Exhibits 

At all past Conferences firms have been invited to 
exhibit camping supplies. Beginning this year, a 
set fee is being charged for such exhibits. It is ex- 
pected that the proceeds will help defray the expense 


involved in promoting publicity for the camping 
movement. 


Mailing Lists 


A Committee has been actively at work in building 
up a mailing list of directors, counselors and others 
interested in camping. Individuals from the various 
sections of the Pacific Coast have been asked to sub- 
mit a list of such names. Ultimately it is hoped that 
a record will be secured of every person on the Pacific 
Coast tied up with the camping movement, and to 
contact them with section literature. 


This year we are attempting to secure detailed 
information concerning those who attend the con- 
ference. They will be asked to indicate their camp 
position or other interest, camp location, and to 
check the type of camp they are connected with. A 
special card form has been made up for this purpose. 


From time to time parents have communicated 
with the section, requesting information on camps 
to which to send their children. To make such in- 
formation available, camp directors were circular- 
ized and were asked to fill out a card giving the name 
of the camp, location, age and sex groupings, camp 
fee, camp periods and type of camp conducted. 


Year Round Meetings 


The executive Committee of the Pacific Section 
has met approximately every month to discuss 
Section business and to make preparations for the 
annual conference. ‘These meetings have been en- 
thusiastically attended and have been very fruitful 
of results. 


While the Section has not committed itself to the 
holding of public year around meetings, one such 
meeting was held in conjunction with the San 
Francisco Recreation Council. Commodore W. E. 
Longfellow of the American Red Cross spoke on 
“The Conduct of Water Sports and Water Front 
Safety.” 





REPORT OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 


By Mrs. Citron B. De BELLEVUE 
President 


The Southwestern Section of the Camp Directors 
Association has consistently followed the plan, this 
past year, of consolidating our former hard earned 
gains, of firmly establishing itself in the advances it 


has made, rather than attempting any new ventures 
at this critical period of our Camping existence. 


The various undertakings, formerly initiated, have 
been steadily pushed, with very worth-while results. 
For the purpose of this gathering I shall only briefly 
enumerate them and elaborate very little. 


We are engaged in the Southwest in Pioneer 
Camping, in blazing a trail through an uncharted 
wilderness, and the marks of the axe are clearly 
visible. 


Camp Sanitation: Marked progress has_ been 
made, not only in raising the standards of the Camps’ 
sanitation methods, but also in bringing the com- 
munities surrounding the camps to an appreciation 
of the importance of their actions in affecting the 
health of themselves, but also that of the visiting 
campers in their midst. In one rural community 
alone, as a result of a campaign initiated by the 
Camp Directors Association, and through the co- 
operation of the various Parent Teachers Associa- 
tions, and the Chamber of Commerce, over one hun- 
dred ‘dangerous surface toilets were changed to ap- 
proved, sanitary, fly proof, pit toilets. The value of 
this effort cannot be estimated. It means the saving 
of lives and the advancement of better camping. 


Legal Machinery: Through aggressive approach to 
our County and State Departments of Health, we 
have worked out a practical effective legal weapon 
which may be used against those individuals who 
refuse to cooperate in a voluntary health campaign. 
This arm of the law may be raised against surface 
toilets, manure accumulation, stagnant water pools, 
etc. 


Patron Education: By Camp Directors Association 
cooperation the story of the right type of summer 
camp printed in booklet form was carried to thou- 
sands of homes in a field practically untouched by 
the camping movement. Its educational effect was 
most beneficial. 


Camp Ethics: The Directors Agreement of Camp 
Ethics, printed and circulated, was demonstrative of 
the spirit of the members of the Southwestern Sec- 
tion of the Camp Directors Association and reveals 
in a marked degree the spirit of fair play and friend- 
ship which is existent between them. 


Camp Purchasing: By proper cooperation among 
the various members of the Association, it was pos- 
sible to locate some of the sources of supply of 
many ‘articles only obtainable, until now, at very 
high prices, and the result was a distinct saving to 
the members. The Association has gone on record, 
and is following the avowed policy of patronizing 
local merchants, contiguous to the various member 
camps, and these same merchants in turn are show- 
ing a splendid cooperative spirit, and are attempting 
to supply the camps’ needs in an intelligent manner. 


Typhoid Inoculation: Our member camps are 
requiring this in practically every case and the par- 
ents are being educated to its need. The South- 
western Section of the C.D.A. has published this 
need over its insignia, thereby making it easier for 
the various member camps to insist on this all- 
important measure. 
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Conclusion: The Southwest has weathered the 
financial storm in excellent shape. Our member 
camps have, in many cases, undergone a financial 
housecleaning, which has been most beneficial and 
helpful. Tuition prices have been maintained in 
every case, and even raised in some camps. The at- 
tendance last summer at our camps in this section 
was extraordinary and we face 1932 optimistic as to 
its outcome and stronger than ever in our belief 
that the Camp Directors Association is a factor of 
incalculable worth to the camps of the Southwest. 


THE MID-ATLANTIC SECTION 


This section has been inactive during the past 
year due to unavoidable circumstances. A meeting 
of the members was called in Washington, D. C. 
Saturday, February 18th for the purpose of reviving 
the section and participation in a program. Nearly 
forty responded to the invitation. The meeting was 
held in the Y.W.C.A. Building and included a lunch- 
eon and a two-session program under the leadership 


of H. W. Gibson. 


The enthusiasm and interest of the group resulted 
in the election of L. B. Cairns, as Acting President 
and also the following members to serve on a com- 
mittee on reorganization and program: L. B. Cairns, 
Y.M.C.A., Baltimore, Md.; Ruth Atwell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James M. Lazard, Washington, and 
James C. Ingram, Y.M.C.A., Washington, D. C 





NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


By WatLace GREENE ARNOLD, 


Chairman 


The membership Committee has had an active 
and busy year, with results that should be very 
heartening to us all considering the difficulties of 
recruiting that would naturally face any organiza- 
tion in these times. You will note from the National 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report that 75 new members 
have been added between February 1931 and Feb- 
ruary 1932. In a total membership of approxi- 
mately five hundred this represents an increase of 
15% for the year. 


When the present chairman came into office, he 
was faced with no little uncertainty as to how to 
proceed. The National office was in process of mov- 
ing and no records were immediately available to 
enable him to pick up the threads of the work of 
his predecessor. However, little time was lost on 
this account and he proceeded at once to build up 
a mailing list of camp directors in all sections of the 
country who had not previously been interested in 
C.D.A. membership. 


In doing this work every effort was made to add 
representative names. When this list reached 800 
names a letter was carefully prepared and sent to all 
of the directors listed, accompanied by the C.D.A. 
chart. The response was very good and a number 
of follow-up letters with applications enclosed were 
sent. This occupied us till the summer season, in 
the course of which all correspondence was promptly 
attended to. A letter was also written to all mem- 
bers of the C.D.A. in May, particularly asking them 
to send in the names of good prospects for member- 
ship. This letter also received a number of helpful 
responses, although not nearly enough of them. 


In the early fall another form letter was sent to 
over 700 camp leaders, accompanied by other mem- 
bership literature which had been supplied by the 
Boston office. This stimulated a good deal of inter- 
est and brought many friendly responses. 


At the December Convention of the New York 
Section, a special table contained membership ma- 
terial and nearly a thousand pieces of literature were 
taken including almost 200 copies of THe CampiNnG 
Macazine which the Section purchased from the 
National office. 

In addition to the foregoing the work of checking 
over applications received, having them properly 
endorsed by the Sections and sent to Boston ap- 
proved, has been done with every effort to be 
prompt,—it having been a rule of this office that 
no application should remain on hand more than 
twenty-four hours without some active attention. 
It hasn’t been always physically possible to comply 
literally with this self-imposed rule, but in general 
there have been no unnecessary delays, and appli- 
cants have as a rule received prompt and apparently 
satisfactory attention during the past year, except 
when delays beyond our control have occurred in 
the Sections. 

The need of prompt as well as accurate consider- 
ation of membership applications ought to be 
emphasized throughout our organization. While it 
is never right to rush an application through— 
and there should always be due deliberation, our 
association has not erred in this respect—but rather 
on the side of unnecessary delay. This has been 
greatly reduced in the past year and can be even 
more in many instances with a closer cooperation 
with the Sections. 

The Membership Committee work to be thor- 
oughly done requires a great deal of time and atten- 
tion and this Committee only regrets that it has 
not been able to do more than it has. In addition 
to the form letters sent to our mailing list we have 
sent several hundreds of personal letters as well as 
spent hours in telephoning and conference with 
those interested in membership. 

To handle the membership problems really effec- 
tively, there should be a definite department de- 
voted to it and this will eventually have to come. 
As long as it is the spare time work of an officer 
voluntarily serving, it is bound to be hedged about 
with limitations. 

I have enjoyed the opportunity of serving the 
C.D.A. in the capacity of National Chairman and 
shall be happy to cooperate with my successor in 
getting a good start in this all-important work. 
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COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
AND CERTIFICATES 


By Marjorie Camp, Chairman 


INTRODUCTION 


Since it was decided at the annual meeting of the 
C.D.A. in Washington, D. C., March 1931, to dis- 
continue nationally organized conferences or train- 
ing courses, for counselors, and to leave the promo- 
tion of such training courses to the sections, a need 
has been felt for suggestive outlines of minimum 
essentials to be included in these courses, so that 
this material will be available to be used either by 
the sections or others desiring to be in line with the 
national organization. 


I. Objectives 


4. This committee was set up to obtain these 
outlines of minimum essentials of training 
courses in the more important camping 
activities. Aquatics were not included, as 
at this same meeting the American Red 
Cross standards for Aquatics were adopted 
as the official minimum standards of the 
C.D.A. Therefore, that type of activity is 
already provided for and a national program 
under way. 


B. The committee was also expected to review 
the past and present practices in regard to 
the awarding of certificates of achievement 
of the Camp Directors Association, in mak- 
ing recommendation for the future. 


II. Membership 
General Committee 


Marjorie Camp—Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Physical Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Barbara FE. Joy—Director, The Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 


Llovd B. Sharp—Department of Phvsical 
Education, University of Chicago, Illinois, 


Subcommittees Outlining Minimum Essentials 
General Leadership 
Barbara E. Joy, Chairman— Director, The 
Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 
Fay Welch—N. Y. State College Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


W. I. Newscetter—Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 


Rosalind Cassidy—Mills College, Cali- 


fornia. 
Emelia Thoorsell—Camping Department, 


Girl Scouts of America 
Horsemanship 


C. ‘A. Roys, ChairmanDirector Camp 
Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vermont 


Campcraft 
Maynard L. Carpenter, Chairman, Direc- 
tor Camp Carter, Lebanon, N. H. 


Edward Cooper, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky 


Nature Study 


Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, Chairman, 
Girl Scouts of America 


William Carr 
George Hastings 
Harold Palmer 
Emelia Thoorsell 


Handcraft 
E. De Alton Partridge, Chairman, Boy 
Scouts of America 
Lester Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 


William B. Pollock, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 


ITI. Policies and Work of the Committee 


A. Minimum Essentials 


The subcommittee chairmen of spe- 
cific activities were appointed and asked 
to assemble their own committees and 
present their reports for publication in 
Tue Campinc Macazine, for suggestions 
from the membership. 


These suggestions would be discussed 
by the committee and a final report for- 
warded to the chairman of the general 
committee. 


The final reports are to be sent by the 
general chairman to the President and in 
due course printed and made available 


through the National office of the C.D.A. 


B. Certificates 
In the early years of the Swimming con- 
ference held by the C.D.A. certificates were 
awarded for the passing of specific swimming 
and Life Saving Tests. Beginning in 1923 
the Canoeing conference also awarded cer- 
tificates on this basis of specific tests. 


During the last five or six years a general 
Certificate of Achievement has been awarded 
to those who were considered entitled to it, 
by various institutions and individuals 
whose courses were “under the auspices of 


the C.D.A.” 


Since no clearly defined standards had to 
be met in order to be under the auspices of 
the C.D.A., and since the courses offered 
were tremendously varied, the certificate 
carries no significance. 


The committee feels unanimously that 
since there is no basis of similar content of 
course, or similar standards of instructors, 
on which the certificate can be awarded, 
that the practice of giving such cortifcates 
should be discontinued entirely and at once. 
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IV. Recommendation 


The Committee recommends that the 
secretary of the association be empowered 
to destroy existing certificates and to in- 
form those who have received them in the 
past that they will no longer be issued and 
that the phrase “under the auspices of the 
C.D.A.” and any mention of a C.D.A. cer- 
tificate should be deleted from all announce- 
ments of their courses and all publicity. 


COUNSELOR TRAINING CONFER- 


ENCES OF 1931 


By Dwicut L. RoceErs, JR., Chairman 


It was agreed at the Washington meeting in 


March, 1931, to discontinue National Conferences, 


therefore, 


this Committee is presenting a report 


under four headings 


f. 


co 


wa 


1. Courses set up and conducted by Sections of 
the C.D.A. 


2. Courses set up and conducted by individuals. 
3. Courses set up and conducted by Institutions. 


4. Courses set up and organized with the coopera- 
tion of the C.D.A. (That is, approved by the 
C.D.A. but organized and financed by others.) 


Courses set up and conducted by Sections of the 
C.D.A. 


The Mid-West Section planned to hold a gen- 
eral conference on camping, with particular em- 
phasis on Camp Craft and Canoeing, but on ac- 
count of the small number enrolled for the course 
plans did not materialize. Instead, Counselor 
Training Weeks were conducted at a number of 
individual camps with a considerable degree of 
success. 


The Mid-West Section hopes to resume con- 
ferences this year. 


. Courses set up and conducted by individuals. 


Camp Craft Conferences at Camp Carter, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. Mr. Maynard L. 
Carpenter. (See report.) 

Horsemanship Conference conducted by Mr. C. 
A. Roys at the Teela-Wooket Camps at Rox- 
bury, Vermont. This Conference continued its 
fine record of training leaders to direct programs 
of horsemanship in summer camps. (See report.) 

The Canoeing Conference at Camp Wabunaki 
under the auspices of Miss Emily Welch. 


. Courses set up and conducted by Institutions. 


Camp Counselors Course, University of Iowa, 
June 15-26, 1931. 


School of Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Nature Guide ‘School. Dr. William G. 
Vinal, Director of the Nature Guide School, re- 
ports that last summer they had forty-three adult 


+. 
— 
. 


students at the school; that it was notably suc- 
cessful and that the summer of 1932 they expect 
to follow the same plan and as a new departure 
to admit part time students who would not re- 
ceive credit, but who would have opportunity to 
study at the Nature Guide School before going to 
the camps where they are to work for the summer. 


Mills College, Camp Leadership Course, Mills 
College, California. 


Courses set up and organized with the cooperation 
of the C.D.A. 


The most important work in this field was the 
Swimming and Life Saving Institutes and the 
Boat and Canoe School conducted by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Mr. Enlows reports as follows: 


“During the month of June, 1931, we conducted 
in all a total of eleven institutes. The total en- 
rollment of students at these institutes was 
approximately 800. The total students for the 
Eastern Area numbered 555. This was an increase 
of 114 students over the prior vear. 

The institutes, together with the location and 
dates by area, are as follows: 


Eastern Area Institutes, June 17-27, 1931: 
Camp Sherman, Brimfield, Mass. 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Camp Brooklyn, Narrowsburg, N. Y. 

Camp Pawatinika, Annapolis, Md. 
Camp Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 


Midwestern Area Institutes: 


Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas, June 
11-20 


Oak Point Camp, Square Lake, Minnesota, 
June 11-20 


Lake Lucerne, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, June 
4 


Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wisconsin, June 11-20 
Pacific Area Institutes: 


Gwinwood, Hicks Lake, Lacey, Washington, 
June 21-July 3 


Mills College, Oakland, California, June 16-27 


I believe you understand that the work for the 
Eastern Area is handled directly from this office, 
while the Midwestern is handled from our St. 
Louis office and is in charge of Mr. A. W. Cant- 
well, Assistant Director, First Aid and_ Life 
Saving. The Pacific Area office is in San Fran- 
cisco, California, and the work is supervised by 
Mr. Edwin H. Carroll, Assistant Director, First 
Aid and Life Saving. 

While we have not completed our plans for the 
1932 institutes, we probably will hold about the 
same number that we did last year and the loca- 
tions, with one or two exceptions, will be approxi- 
mately the same. The site of our southern insti- 
tute in the Eastern Area may be changed, also 
that of our California institute. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Editorial Comment 
—_— problem of balancing a budget is 


not confined to the area of business or 
to the legislative halls at Washington. It 
confronted the C.D.A. at its annual meet- 
ing at Buck Hill Falls and is playing an 
important part in determining the destiny 
of the Association. The changes suggested 
regarding the future of the national organ- 
ization, demand the serious attention of 
all those deeply concerned in its future 
policy and functioning. The office of 
Secretary-Treasurer, through the gener- 
ous offer of Major R. F. Purcell, is at 
present upon a non-salary basis, thus 
considerably reducing the cost of opera- 
tion and work heretofore done by national 
officers will be turned over to the Sections. 
A Committee of Seven on Reorganization 
was appointed by President Emily Welch 
at the national meeting and this commit- 
tee is diligently at work upon a plan of 
reorganization which will be submitted to 
the Sections by May 1st for discussion. 
Read carefully and with an open mind the 
account of the annual meeting, the busi- 
ness transacted and the committee reports 
printed in this issue of Campinc. Submit 
your reactions and suggestions to Presi- 
dent Welch, Maj. Purcell or Dr. Fretwell, 
the chairman of the Committee of Seven. 
The cooperation of every member is de- 
sired and needed during this period of 
reorganization. 





The Counselor Placement Bureau Reg- 
istrants, the News of the Sections and 
other monthly features are omitted from 
this number of the magazine because of 
space needed to adequately report the 
doings of the national meeting. 





The Camp Exposition conducted by the 
New York Section at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, April 14, 15, 16, 
was one of the biggest projects ever 
undertaken by a Section. A full account 
of the event will appear in the April 
number of CAMPING. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


The Boat and Canoe School which was held in 
connection with our Camp Brooklyn institute at 
Narrowsburg, N. Y., had an enrollment of fifty 
students. In the opinion of members of our own 
group the school was highly successful. We were 
fortunate in having an unusually strong faculty. 
Naturally we learned something as the result of 
that school. I am glad to tell you that definite 
arrangements have been made to again conduct 
the Boat and Canoe School at the same site. 

While no radical changes will be made in our 
plan or courses of study we will, nevertheless, 
make some changes as to hours and subject mat- 
ter based upon last summer’s experience. Re- 
cently while in Chicago I talked with Captain 
Fred Mills of the Boy Scouts of America and with 
Miss Olive MacCormick of the Girl Scouts, about 
this matter. Captain Mills has agreed and Boy 
Scouts of America will be requested to again 
detail him to serve as Director of the Boat and 
Canoe School. 

In general all of our institutes were quite satis- 
factory. We are planning to again review our 
courses of study this fall as a result of last sum- 
mer’s experience. We know that our daily pro- 
gram is quite heavy. In fact we feel that we are 
working the student body too strenuously at the 
present time. Our plans in this connection have 
not progressed far enough, consequently I am 
not in position to give you much information on 
that point. It has been suggested that we regroup 
our courses under such general headings as—First 
Aid, Swimming, Life Saving and Recreation. 
For example, under the general heading of Life 
Saving, it is proposed that we give instructions 
not only in the Life Saving test and the training 
of examiners to instruct and give that test, but 
also Waterfront Protection; the use of equipment, 
particularly boating and such diving as logically 
falls to that group. Under the head of Recreation 
it has been suggested that we place Advanced 
Diving, Canoeing, Pageantry, etc. A certain 
number of games and land drills should also be in- 
cluded under swimming, particularly those which 
play a part in the natural progression of swim- 
ming instruction. While we must give a certain 
amount of consideration to personal performance 
of the student, we feel that we should place the 
major emphasis on training which will make it 
possible for that student to be a better teacher 
and instructor. This is more or less a rambling 
statement of the situation. | know you will be 
interested in the matter even though plans have 
not been made as yet for definite changes.” 


The Eastman Kodak Company Courses in 
Leadership for Amateur Photography. 


These courses were given in fifteen or twenty 
of the larger cities in the East. Mr. Donald M. 
Chappel reports as follows: 


““At the New York conference we had seven 
camp counselors. This was held at the Westside 
Branch Y.M.C.A. I believe there were about 
eight who took the work in Boston. 


It seems to me that this amateur photography 
teaching method should be presented to the Camp 


Directors in such a way that they will under- 
stand its value. We know by experience with the 
juvenile organizations and the Public Schools 
that this teaching method is considered to be 
one of the best that has been developed. It is 
not only interesting but thoroughly practical 
and instructive. 

If a sufficient number of Camp Directors are 
interested in sending camp counselors to a con- 
ference in New York City, we can probably ar- 
range to conduct such a conference late next 
spring.” 

As soon as the budget of the Association per- 
mits it would probably be an excellent plan to add 
to the staff a field representative who could spend 
three months of full time or, of half time work, in 
promoting work of this sort throughout the coun- 
try, and who would be able to collect a vast 
amount of material that is now available as to 
curriculum, staff and general program, and put it 
in shape so that it would be available to anyone 
planning to develop work of this nature. 





COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATION 


By Herserr H. Twininc, Chairman 


During the past year a number of counselor train- 
ing and research projects have been put into opera- 
tion. Because of the lack of funds to carry on this 
educational work with a national scope, my report 
will be somewhat confined to the activities through- 
out the middle west where it has been possible for 
me to keep in contact with the work being done. 


At the University of Michigan, two real forward- 
looking steps have been taken in the field of camp- 
ing. First, during the second semester which begins 
February 17th, eleven lectures will be given on sub- 
jects pertaining to camp administration and pro- 
gram, as well as personnel and leadership problems. 
These lectures will be given by educators who have 
had a very definite camp experience, the entire 
course of lectures having been set up by a committee 
of camp directors representing the Great Lakes 
Inter-Camp Council. This course is a non-credit 
course; however, we are hoping that this work will 
lead to the establishment of credit courses in the 
university next year. 

Second, this year three graduate students at the 
university are working on camp problems as bases 
for their masters degree. 

Your chairman will carry on a study of Michigan 
camps for the next year or two, in order to have some 
reliable information as to how many camps there 
are in the state and where they are located, a classi- 
fication of the different types of camps, their health 
and sanitation, and equipment set-up, and also a 
study of their programs and objectives. We need 
more accurate knowledge regarding this movement 
which is growing so rapidly. If this study proves of 
value, other states may cooperate so that we may 
carry on this work on a national basis. It is the 
feeling of many that sometime not far distant, the 
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camps must be licensed by state departments of 
health and education. It is my belief that the 
Camp Directors’ Association should take the lead 
in this work rather than to allow state political 
groups to handle it through their state governments. 

A very worthwhile project has just been launched 
by the Mid-West section. The ultimate objective 
of this work is to set up a committee or governing 
body which will have certain rigid minimum require- 
ments for camps, their directors and personnel, to 
meet before being recognized by this group. This 
work will be similar to the work of the North Central 
Association in its classification and recognition of 
secondary schools and colleges. It will do one thing 
more than the North Central Association has done 
so far. It will lay more emphasis on character and 
program requirements and less on physical set-pus. 
All camps will be measured by these standards and 
it is hoped that real teeth will be put into this ma- 
chinery to make it worthwhile and effective. 
Camps which meet the requirements of this group 
will be recognized and a list of such will be published. 
Other camps will be given a stated period of time 
in which they may raise certain of their standards to 
meet the approval of this governing group. This is a 
tremendous undertaking and it will take a great 
deal of time, energy and money to carry it on. The 
Mid-West is determined to see it through. If it 
proves worthwhile, the National may wish to adopt 
this plan ultimately. 

Many schools and colleges have shown an interest 
in recognizing the various problems of camping as 
worthwhile material for Masters’ and Doctors’ 
degrees. They have also shown interest in formulat- 
ing counselor training courses. It has been im- 
possible to carry on the work of this committee 
with a national scope because of the lack of funds. 
I am confident that, with the return of better busi- 
ness, it will be possible to raise an endowment to 
carry on a research and educational program through 
the sections and nationally. There are five real 
pieces of work which this committee should and can 
carry out in the future. They are: 


1. To raise an endowment fund to carry on the 
work. 


2. To appoint an advisory board consisting of 
three or four educators who are interested in the 
tremendous educational opportunities which the 
camping movement offers and who have time to 
give to such work. There should also be three or 
four camp directors who have had a broad back- 
ground of experience and who can devote some real 
time to this work. This board should meet at least 
twice a year. 


3. To bring about a closer cooperation between 
the C.D.A. and the N.E.A., Progressive Education 


Association and other educaticnal groups. 


4. To work more closely with Universities and 
Colleges on graduate work and counselor training 
course programs. 


5. To bring a more representative membership 
into the C.D.A. I feel that this committee can do 
almost more along this line than can the membership 
committee. — 


Despite conditions, I feel that the committee has 

made some real strides and I hope to be able to help 
follow along with the work which has been started. 
[ will be doing research work next year and I will 
be able to give considerable time to C.D.A. work if 
you so desire. I feel that there is a great need for real 
hard work along these lines and I am certain that 
we can secure money with which to do it. I wish 
to thank Mr. Hackett, Mr. Gibson, and the chair- 
men of the committees on conferences and counselor 
training in universities and colleges for their ex- 
cellent cooperation. 


REPORT OF THE HORSEMAN- 
SHIP CONFERENCE 


By C. A. Roys, Chairman 


The fourth Horsemanship Conference was held 
at the Teela-Wooket Camps the week of June 23rd 
to 29th inclusive. A most enthusiastic group of 
thirty men and women took the normal course. 


From the point of view of the work accomplished, 
it seemed to the conference Directors a very success- 
ful conference,—but realizing that the Association 
would probably be more interested in knowing some- 
thing of the results of the work, from the point of 
view of the director whose representative attended 
the conference, a letter was sent to each, asking for 
a frank report of the work of his instructor. 


The following are extracts from the replies re- 
ceived. 


“‘In reply to your letter regarding the Horseman- 
ship Conference of last June, I can only say that our 
riding instructor was most enthusiastic about the 
training he had received there. He had had no pre- 
vious experience in teaching, though he was an ex- 
cellent rider himself, and I doubt if he would have 
been able to carry out our plans without the benefit 
of your conference.” 


“The head of our riding came to us from the con- 
ference full of enthusiasm and ideas which she defi- 
nitely carried over into the riding instruction of this 
summer. We felt that it was most worthwhile to 
have her attend the conference.” 


“Last year was the first year we have used Miss 
. for riding, and I do not know how good she 
was before she attended the conference. I do know, 
however, that she was very good at the riding and 
that she showed real knowledge of horsemanship 
and the technique of riding, and that she knew how 
to teach riding. Miss. . . herself felt that the con- 
ference was a great benefit to her. She is a very 
enthusiastic person and she added much enthusiasm 
to the camp riding. | feel that she is an excellent rid- 
ing counselor, and I believe that much credit belongs 
to you for the training which she had with you, both 
at your camp and at the conference.” 
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OFFICIAL 


This brand new Bass Genuine 
Moccasin has been adopted by 
Camp Fire Executives as an official 
Camp Fire Girls’ Moccasin. Their 
official insignia is stamped on the 
heel pad of every pair. 

It’s the footwear for your campers, 
too, combining as it does the built-in 
comfort and health features found 
only in Genuine Moccasins with 
good looks and long wear. Made in 
either Brown or Smoked Elk. Priced 
at only $5.00 (slightly higher west of 
the Mississippi). Specify it as camp 
equipment this summer. 


jumeneD 





Mo; IR MARK ed = WN 

Ccasl 

Write for Free Catalog showing the many 
other Bass Styles. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


37 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 


Bass Moccasins are officially approved by 
the Camp Directors Association. 














“We know that we were absolutely satisfied with 
our riding master. We felt perfect confidence in 
his ability and judgment and found from the girls’ 
comments that he taught them much. His rating 
at the conference was “third class”’, was it not? If 
in actual practice the first class instructors are as 
much better as they should be, they must be mar- 
vels. The thing about the conference that I can 
Say quite emphatically is that it gave me a sense of 
security to be able to send our man to it.” 


“We feel that our work in horsemanship was one 
of the high points in our camp. Mr. . . . was ever 
enthusiastic, very conscientious, and kept on the 
job every minute. We had no accidents, which 
testifies to the care exercised, and the boys kept their 
enthusiasm for riding right up to the end of camp.” 


“The technique of our riders, and the thorough- 
ness of instruction last summer, exceeded greatly 
the work of past years. We had no accidents what- 
ever; there was not a single boy thrown during the 
entire season. This is the first time that I could make 
such a statement. On the other hand, the spirit of 
our riders was the poorest that it ever has been. 
The boys seemed especially to chafe during the 
period of elementary instruction; and riding was 
not popular. We had to take strenuous measures 
to have boys who had signed up for the full season’s 
course in horsemanship continue to the end. 


I am puzzled about this. It may have been due 
to the instructor’s peculiar reticent nature, and to 
the fact that he was not able to make his riding 
interesting. I am sending a young man to you 
next June, for instruction at the Conference, who 
has been with us three summers.” 


The last two letters are particularly interesting 
since both were instructors in boys’ camps, and in 
each case the instructor apparently was very suc- 
cessful in that he gave instruction which was satis- 
factory, but in one case there was a lack of interest, 
and in the other case enthusiasm, on the part of 
the riders. 

This leads us to venture the suggestion that the 
business of learning to ride properly, and with 
safety, entails a certain amount of serious work on 
the part of the rider, and calls for a great deal of 
ingenuity on the part of the riding instructor. 


It is possible, too, that a boy, even more than a 
girl, is impatient with slow progress during these im- 
portant early instruction periods, but definite tests 
which allow an instructor to classify the riders, with 
insignia awarded for progress, have a decidedly 
stimulating effect. 

There are perhaps riding instructors whose en- 
thusiasm and personality will carry their pupils 
through this early period when progress seems so 
slow, but even though a camp director may be so 
fortunate as to have such an instructor, it will add 
greatly to the campers’ pleasure to know how they 
rate as riders. It will encourage better work, a 
higher standard of horsemanship for the camp,— 
and what is perhaps more important, it will con- 
tribute greatly to the safety of the sport. 

The conference was self supporting, and it would 
seem that it was a distinct contribution to the effort 
being made to improve the standard of riding and 
instruction in Camps. 
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THE CAMPCRAFT CONFERENCE 


By Maynarp L. Carpenter, Chairman 


The 1931 Campcraft Conference opened at Camp 
Carter for Girls, Potter Place, N. H., on June 22nd 
and continued throughout the 27th. In spite of 
several hundred circular letters to Camp directors 
and the announcement in various “trade’’ publica- 
tions, the attendance was very small indeed. Many 
directors did however take the trouble to drop a 
line to the Chairman expressing the regret that 
they could not afford this year to cooperate in the 
endeavor to make available intensive training for 
trip counselors. But regrets neither help to make a 
conference financially successful nor do they help 
to eliminate such affairs as the October number of 

“Camping” mentions under the title of “‘Six Girls 
Fined” 

Edward Cooper of Berea College and Camp San- 
gamon again headed the Conference. We are in- 
deed fortunate in having a man of such practical 
ability who is willing to pass on his vast knowledge 
and love of the out of doors. Miss Julia Williamson, 
story teller-author, traveler and camper again 
brought to the Conference not only the art of story 
telling but what is far more important—a human 
contact with the art of camping itself. Miss Mary 
Hancock of Camp Soangadeewin was the only new 
member of the Staff. She had charge of out of door 
cooking and her balanced menus and original ways 
of preparing trail meals made clearly possible a wav 
of keeping campers on the trail both healthy and 
interested. 

Three to four hours per day were spent in lecture 
and round table discussions. The small number at- 
tending gave the advantage of giving each one 
almost individual attention continually. The bal- 
ance of the day was spent in practical trail work. 
Fire building and cooking were emphasized. The 
reflector oven showed its practical use from baking 
corn bread to pies. The pie baking contest with 
Miss Williamson as judge was a star event. All 
took part in the demonstration trip to the top of 
Kearsarge Mountain and learned many things not 
to do as well as many which are advisable on an 
overnight hike. 

We believe that every counselor attending this 
conference went back to his or her camp with a very 
clear idea of the possibilities of campcraft both in 

camp and on the trail. This belief is strengthened 
by letters from camp directors and counselors. In 
one of the White Mountain houses accommodating 
campers one night there were three camps—two 
girls’ and a boys’. By coincidence the leaders of 

each group were campcraft conference trained. The 
proprietor did not know this when he remarked that 
he wished that every group coming to his place of 
business could be as well conducted as these groups 
were. 

Camp groups away from camp are the only con- 
tact many people have with the whole camping 
movement. Surely well conducted trips with a 
worth-while purpose leave an impression for good 
in the minds of the general public. We hope that 
the Campcraft Conference which is approved but 
not supported by the Camp Directors Association 
has contributed to this end. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


to Summer Camps 





Canoes $36.50 and up 


Rowboats $26.00 and up 














Motor Boats 


$384.00 and up 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


(Two Factories) 
233 Ann St. 
Peshtigo, Wis. 


133 Elm St. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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Director Wanted 


WANTED, organizing director fully able 
to develop large following. Will give right 
man forty to fifty percent interest without 
cash investment. 

The camp is well known and was found- 
ed more than ten years ago. Beautiful 
property, fine buildings, fully equipped for 
seventy-five people. This offer made be- 
cause the present director wishes to be 
free to travel to make an educational sur- 
vey of recreational work in this country 
and abroad. 

Address: 
FRANCIS KESSLER SERVICE AGENCY 


5520 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cur YOURSELF A 
PIECE OF LAKE 





Poke the prow of an O'd Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip .. . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 


Old Town glides on an even keel banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 


Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
A‘l kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
Write today. Old Town 
Old Town, Maine. 


boats. 
family use. 
ghies. Lower prices. 
Canoe Co., 1363 Fourth St., 


“Old Town Boats” 
a eT 


HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Camp Advertising 
. « « Reaches more than 100,000 sub- 


stantial families of wealth and social position 
—producing quality enrollments for the camps. 





Harper’s Bazaar Camp 
Department 
572 Madison Avenue at 56th Street 


New York City 


M. E. PETERSON 
Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robert Sna don, Camp Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. E. PETERSON 


222 W. Adams Street 
Central 9435 




















Chicago, Ill. 














CANOEING CONFERENCE FOR 
WOMEN COUNSELORS 
By M. EvtzapetH Bares 


A Canoeing Conference for women counselors 
was held at Camp Wabunaki, Hillside, Maine, for 
seven days beginning Saturday, June 20, 1931, under 
the direction of Miss Emily H. Welch, director of 
Camp Wabunaki, and Miss M. Elizabeth Bates. 
Miss Bates was on the staff of the Eastern Canoeing 
Conference of the Camp Directors Association from 
its first year, 1923 to 1930, acting as director the last 
four years. Miss Louise M. Gray, an experienced 

camp couneslor who is an instructor in canoeing and 
campcraft at the University of Wisconsin, assisted 
Miss Bates. 

The conference members came from camps in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and the Adiron- 
dacks. All had been engaged for definite positions 
during the Summer. 

Camp Wabunaki on Hancock Lake affords a per- 
fect setting for an intensive canoeing conference, as 
it has sheltered coves and streams as well as open 
lakes, abundant equipment, including canoes of nine 
different models, paddles and kneeling cushions of 

various types, vacellont rowboats and a variety of 
fine camping sites within a short distance. There 
are several organized camps near enough to be 
visited. These visits, besides showing different water 
front lay-outs and types of equipment, broaden the 
conference members’ interest in the camping 
movement. 


The Wabunaki Canoeing Conference aimed toofter 
in a Canoeing camp setting, an opportunity to a 
small number of counselors to prepare themselves for 
the positions which they were to fill immediately 
after the conference and to develop an understand- 
ing of the possibilities offered by canoeing for in- 
creasing appreciation of outdoor living. This means 
that the keynote of the week’s conference was to 
supplement the knowledge and abilities of the mem- 
bers rather than to offer to all the same fixed course 
with tests, examinations and certificates. The stand- 
ard set was that indicated in the “‘ Canoeing Stand- 
ards of the Camp Directors Association” published 
in 1930. Claussen’s “Manual of Canoeing” was 
used as text. 

Because of the small size of the conference the 
round table method was generally used and indi- 
vidual needs were still further met by personal con- 
ferences and coaching. Pleasant weather made it 
possible to get much practical work on the water in 
singles, tandems, crews of four and stunts. 


Besides improving individual technique in pad- 
dling and canoe stunts and considering the organiza- 
tion of canoeing in camps of various types, emphasis 
was laid on safety and the application of modern 
educational trends to canoeing procedure. While the 
opportunities for teaching experience are limited ina 
short conference, each member’s abilities were 
analyzed and discussed and suggestions made for 
improvement. Safety was considered from many 
angles,—morale, proper equipment, skill and judg- 
ment based on broad experience, emotional stability 
—all of which enter into real at-homeness on the 
water. “Proper equipment” as a safety factor in- 
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cluded an understanding of selection, care, repair 
and up-keep. Some practical work was done in 
repair work. 


Objectives for the camp season and methods of at- 
taining these objectives were discussed. Trip equip- 
ment was exhibited and minimum knowledge neces- 
sary for trip leaders was considered. Care of the 
health and nutrition needs on trips were stressed. 


An analysis was made of the opportunities for co- 
ordinating canoeing with the general camp program 
and camp policies,—obviously with swimming, 

campcraft, trips and nature, but also with educa- 
tional and health improvement policies. 


The practical work included a day spent in ex- 
ploring two lakes, selecting and discussing camping 
sites and visiting camps. 


The professional attitude of the counselor in camp 
and the necessity for continuous self-education were 
discussed. 


A well-equipped library of books and pamphlets 
on canoeing, camping and education was available 
for reference. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Tue Campinc Magazine published monthly except July, 


August, and September, at Boston, Mass., for April 1, 1932. 


State of Massachusetts — 
County of Suffclk. 


Before me, a Justice of the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Robert W. Williamson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes, and 
says that he ic the Business Manager of Tue Camprnc MaGAzine 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Camp Di- 
rectors Association, National Office, 1 East 45th Street, New 
York City; Editor, H. W. Gibson, 14 Avon Road, Watertown; 
Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, Robert W. William- 
son, 152 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


2. That the owner is: 

The Camp Directors Association, National Office, 1 East 45th 
Street, New York City; Miss Emily H. Welch, Pres., 28 East 
3st Street, New York City; Robert S. Webster. Ist Vice Pres., 
Brunswick, Maine; Rosalind Cassidy, 2nd Vice Pres., Mills Col- 
lege P. O., Cal.; Raymond F. Purcell, 1 East 45th Street, New 
York City, Secretary-Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
(Signed) Ropert W. WILLIAMSON, 
Business Manager. 


(Seal) 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, this day of April, 4th 1932. 
(Signed) Matcoim F. WiLLoucuesy. 








Health-building 
FOOD 


for Camps 


The dining room in all camps 
is the center of the health- 
building program. Johnson’s 
Food Products will help your 
menus. 


INVESTIGATE! 
H. A. Johnson Co. 


221 State St. 21 Worth St. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Since 1877. 














@smnopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- 
tion among substantial prospects at a 
lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. 

More thana million and a half copies monthly 


57th Street at 8th Avenue :: New York 

















Special ! GARGH RG 


ASTOUNDING OFFER TO CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


Archery Tackle from the Ozarks where raw 
material is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 


SEND TODAY for this offer and Catalog 20. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY, 
Clinton, Missouri. 
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The Exhibitors Association of the C. D. A. 


A NEW feature of the Camp Directors 

Association is the organization of the 
Exhibitors Association which took place 
at the national meeting at Buck Hill Falls. 
For some time past there was a feeling 
that some method should be established 
whereby camp directors and _ business 
firms could work together with a better 
understanding of the camping needs as 
well as the difficulties confronting busines 
firms in meeting the specialized require- 
ments of camp directors. This new organ- 
ization will endeavor to develop a 
cooperative working relationship. 


At the business meeting of the exhib- 
itors held during the national meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, 
L. M. Eldridge of Ad Seidel and Sons, 
Chicago, and Secretary-Treasurer, H. Lew 
Webb of the National Handicraft and 
Hobby Service, Chicago. 


The exhibit held in connection with the 
national meeting was exceptionally inter- 
esting and those who attended found 
many new projects for craft work use, 
foods of superior quality, and equipment 
for every department of the camp. Many 
business contacts were made and orders 
placed for the coming season. The follow- 
ing firms exhibited at the meeting: 


Ap Sere & Sons. Foods. 
1245 Garfield Avenue, Chicago, III. 
also 6 Varick Street, New York City. 


Jounson-AppLesy Co. Foods, Preserves. 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Epw. K. Tryon Co. Athletic Goods. 
912 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. & J. Casn, Inc. Woven Name Tapes. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
Mancus Bruso & CrartCo. Craft Materials. 
604 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WessTER-THomAsS Co. Foods. 
219 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. A. Jounson Co. Foods. 
221 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Barnett Canvas Coops Co. Tents. 
121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KausTINE Co., Inc. Septic Tanks. 
Perry, N. Y 


Graton & Knicut Co. Leathers. 
Worcester, Mass. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc. Desserts. 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
363 West Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


C. W. Dannennauer. Leathercraft Material. 
143 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuas. A. Torese. Leather. 
149 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swirt AND Co. Meats. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
Tue Pappe Tennis Co. 
Bates & KuinkeE, Inc. Medals, Cups. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Roya ZENITH SounpD ProyjectTors, INc. 


Cuar.es J. Stevenot & Co., Inc. 
382 Pearl Street, New York City. 


Avucustus D. SHEPARD. Architect. 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 


BauscH AND Loms OpticaL Co. Field Glasses. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A. G. Spatpinc & Bros. Uniforms, Supplies. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Avex Taytor & Co., Inc. Uniforms, Supplies. 
22 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL Hanpicrart & Hossy SERVICE. 


(H. Lew Webb.) 
201 North Wells Building, Chicago, Il. 


STROUDSBURG SEpTic TANK Co. 
Stroudsburg, Penn. 


STANLEY E. Gunnison, Inc. 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. 


AssociATION Press. Books. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Parents MAGAZINE. 


114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 


Harpers BAZAAr. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Rep Book MaGazZINE. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


St. Nicuo.tas MAGAZINE. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


ScRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Joun Martin’s Book. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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WHAT?’S INSIDE? 


PACKAGES? 


Did you ever wonder “‘ What’s inside”? 


As I write this the topic of the day cen- 
ters around a widespread bomb plot 
aimed at prominent Italians, Fascisti, in 
this country. Innocent looking packages 


labeled ‘‘ Perfume’’, “‘ Desk set’’, and an- 
other read “Clothing” were mailed from 
Easton, Pennsylvania. They did not 


prove to be belated Christmas gifts but 
were engines of destruction. 


A curiously marked box recently came 
to my office. On the label were such 
words as, “fragile”, “perishable”, and 
“‘rush”, together with such expressions 
s “This side up”, “Keep away from 
steam pipes”’, ‘““must be kept very cold, 
but not exposed to freezing temperature ”’, 
and “See that ice chamber on top is kept 
filled with ice’. “Value $11.50”, “‘ex- 
press collect”, from “Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington.” If the phrase ‘Live fish 
eggs” had not also been evident the 


package would certainly have piqued my 


curiosity. After reading the label one 
must surely see “what’s inside”. “Vital 
statistics”’ but how different. 


Let us open the box. We pull a plug 
from the clasp. Upon lifting the hinged 
cover we observe that it is like a fireless 
cooker (1). In the center is an open box 
with a screened bottom (2). It is full of 
ice. The lower box is similarly con- 
structed, but is 3 inches high instead of 
5 inches (3). It is full of moss and be- 
tween the layers of moss are salmon eggs. 
Three eggs are visible on the moss. These 
eggs have had a six-day journey from 
Seattle to Cleveland and have been given 
an environment approximately like the 
cold Jake in which they would normally 
be laid. Ice cold, moist, plenty of air, and 


gentle treatment. We place the eggs in 
the running water of the aquarium, 


‘“What’s inside” a salmon egg? An 
embryo and yolk sac capable of develop- 
ing into a salmon in 120 days. What a 
wonderful time clock! The young young 
fry are pre-destined to remain in the 
mountain lake until the third spring. 
Then they descend the river to their an- 
cestral home in the ocean. At four years 
they come back to this same river and 
abandon their marine life. There is an 
impulse that impels them to go up the 
Columbia River for 1000 miles or the 
Yukon River for over 2000 miles to a cold 
mountain lake. This inner urge is so 
strong that it will send them up a fifteen 
foot water fall. If rocks have fallen into 
the river and made obstruction this force 
will send them over the rapids to their 
certain destruction. Something tells the 
mother salmon that it is not time to de- 
posit her eggs until the water is down to 
54 degrees Fahrenheit. In a salmon egg 
there is something that is surely more far 
reaching and intensely more wonderful 
than a powerful explosive. 


There is a similar power inside of a fur 
seal. It sends the bull seals a month 
ahead of the cows on a 3000-mile journey 
to the Pribilof islands. That certain some- 
thing in the blood stream of seal ancestors 
has sent them on a spring march to the 
Pribilofs for thousands of years. This 
same force causes them to flounder up a 
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SAFEGUARD HEALTH 


Use a BARCO Ventilated Tent 


Walls and sides are easily raised by |the BARCO 
method of fastening and the ‘‘2-in-1’’ tent is 
absolutely waterproof without a fly. Excep- 
tionally sturdy construction arantees many 
years of service. We manufacture all styles 
of tents and carry a complete line of camp 
equipment. Ask for the BARCO catalogue, 
samples and liberal discounts. They’ll interest 


you. 87 years of service to camps 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS 
& BAG CO., INC. 

121 Arch St., Philadelphia Pa. 




















Manufacturers 








GIRLS’ 
CAMP 
DEPT. 





Camp Directors and Parents who are in- 
terested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston 
Store. 

(Catalog sent on Request) 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















Qualified Counsellors 
College students preparing for life work in Social Fields 
are available as camp counsellors. 

Students specially trained in: 

Camp Counsellorship and Boy Problems, Aquatics, 
Athletics, Handcraft and Nature Work 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
(Summer Placement Bureau) Springfield, Mass. 
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Tagile—Live F ist Eggs—Per hable 


DEPARTMENT 0 Bd COMMERCE 
OF FISHERIES 
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tLISH—KFFP AWAY FROM STEAM PIPER 





rocky beach on their flippers. When the 
cows arrive and give birth to young the 
male of each herd stands guard. For over 
two months this water animal does not 
go down for a drink or a mite of food. 
Such is the letter of obedience to an inner 
law. 


Growing boys and girls have driving 
powers that come from within. Thomas 
Edison had certain interests. His teacher 
sent him home with a note that he was a 
dunce and that she could do nothing with 
him. It turned out that she was the 
dunce. One time Edison, when a young 
man in Boston, ran all the way to break- 
fast and then ran back to his room. 
His room mate wanted to know the 
reason for all the hurry and found out 
that Thomas had discovered an interest- 


ing book. 


Inborn instincts may make for good or 
bad. This spring a fourth grade boy cut 
school. His father brought him and stood 
guard until the boy entered the front door. 
The boy slipped out the back door. He 
got into a “gang” that was stealing. 
The father used a rubber hose and tried 
to pound the “love of school”’ into the 
boy. An investigation was made and it 
was discovered that he “hated school”’ 
because of spelling. He was placed in a 
room with a sympathetic teacher who 
knew about his dog. She gave him a job 
of looking after the animal cages in her 
room. He came early because he had 
something interesting to do. Then there 
was a dog show. He entered his Spitz- 
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chow and got first prize. When people 
came along he would say, “This is a clean 
cut dog’’. For fear they did not under- 
stand he explained with pride the meaning 
of the blue ribbon. He hurried to tell the 
principal of the school. Surely that boy 
was not altogether bad. He may not 
become the president of the United States 
but the skill of leadership that guides his 
inner interests may make the difference 
between success or failure. 


Very soon there will be live packages 
sent to various camps. They also could 


>> €6¢ 


be labeled “‘fragile’’, “‘perishable’’, ““Keep 
away from steam pipes”, and “value un- 
limited”. They will have their inborn 
tendencies. Some of them will be mis- 
managed and others will be led down the 
royal road of success. Some may be 
wrecked on the rapids. But on the whole 
we believe that thousands of boys and 
girls this summer will find natural and 
healthy outlets for their instincts. Camp 
Directors have been planning all winter 
for just such an occasion. 


Dr. Henry S. Pettit, Brooklyn, N. Y., passed 
away February 9. He founded Pine Bluff Camp for 
Boys, Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y., in 1895; 
also its offshoots—Sewanhaka, Manhansack, and 
Peconic Camps, now known as Dr. Pettit Camps. 
Pine Bluff Camp is the oldest salt water camp in 
America. In his youth he was physical director at 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. Later he became a 
physician and specialized in diseases of the spine 
and heart. He was one of the pioneer members of 
the C.D.A., having joined in 1920, before the pres- 
ent amalgamated organization. His wife and three 
daughters survive him. The camps will continue, 
Pine Bluff Camp to be directed by Frank B. Ward 
assisted by Mrs. Pettit, and Sewanhaka, Manhan- 
sack and Peconic Camps will be directed by Mrs. 
Clarissa Pettit Edson, Dr. Pettit’s daughter. 





Ruth Huntington, San Francisco, former Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Section, met with death during 
the first week in March. No particulars have been 
received concerning her death. Miss Huntington be- 
came an active member of the C.D.A. in 1926 and 
was one of the original members of the Pacific Coast 
Section, and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
at the time of her death. Miss Huntington organ- 
ized Huntington Lake Camp for Girls in 1923, 











To be made 
by CAMPERS. 
Something 
NEW 
and useful. 
$1.75 ver pair 


Write for 
Directors’ dis- 











count and 
samples. 


MOCCASINKITS 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 
154 Summer St. :: :: Boston, Mass. 
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OTIS, CLAPP & SON, Inc. 


439 Boylston Street :: Boston, Mass. 
417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Obtundia, 
First Aid Su ~ yon and Toilet Articles for Plant 
Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of First 
Aid Kits and Supplies. 








Camp Fees Prozection 
Full security in all health contingencies 


A.W.G. DEWAR * TUITION REFUND BUREAU 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York City,N.Y. 











B.A. Railton Co. 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


363-405 West Erie Street 
CHICAGO 
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New Members C.D.A. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Miss ELeanor W. RutTLanpD 
Camp Riva, Lake Winchester, Tenn. 
Joun P. Wiviiamson (Private Camp) 
Camp Carolina 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Jor L. BaLiinceEr (Private Camp) 
Camp Sequoyah, Asheville, N. C. 
Epwin HorrMan (Private Camp) 
Camp Sequoyah, Asheville, N. C. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


MID WEST 
Miss Mitprep Casey (Camp Fire Girls) 
Camp Ojiketa 
The Emporium, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. Carey K. Cope.tanp (Counselor) 
1629 S. Michigan Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 


PACIFIC 
Miss VERREL WEBER 
1100 North Street, Petaluma, Calif. 








Section M eetings 


New York 


The women members of the New York Section 
held a most interesting meeting, Wednesday, 
April 6th at the Y.W.C.A. Building, New 
York City. The subject for discussion was: “What 
do Camps Contribute to the Education of a Child?” 
The speakers were Miss Valentine Chandon, The 
Chandon School, N. Y. C., Miss Helen Richards, 
Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, N. Y. C., Miss 
Edna Lewinson, Seward Park High School, N. ¥. a 
Miss Louise F. Specht, The School in the Garden, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


New ENGLAND 


The Men’s Camp Council held its final meeting on 
March 12th at the Boston City Club. A large 
group was present and heard a report of the Buck 
Hill Falls meeting given by Rev. Dennen, Robert 
Webster and other members who attended the 
national meeting. 

The Women’s Group met on Friday, April 8, 
at the Y.W.C.A., Boston, and spent a profitable 
afternoon discussing the future of the camping 
movement and plans for the coming camp season. 

The annual meeting of the section was held on 


Saturday, April 23rd, in Boston. The afternoon 
program included a Summary of the National Meet- 
ing by Rev. Ernest J. Dennen, and the following 
talks: Impetigo—Causes, Cures, Prevention, by 
Dr. Arthur M. Greenwood, Boston, Leisure in 
Camping, by Mr. Rudolf Sussmann, Principal 
Reading (Mass.) High School, Studies in Emotional 
Adjustment, by Dr. Owen B. Ames, Psychiatrist, 
Boston. 

After dinner, Miss Laura I. Mattoon, spoke upon 
the subject of Freedom—From the Campers Point 
of View, and Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia Uni- 
versity upon Physical Toning. Discussion followed 
each talk. A demonstration of Archery was given 


by Mr. E. H. Baker. 
PAcIFIC 


Louis H. Blumenthal, Director of Camp Kelowa 
for Boys and Singing Trail Camp for Girls, Califor- 
nia, was elected President of the Pacific Coast Camp 
Directors Association at its annual conference held 
at Asilomar, California. Other officers chosen were 
Vice-Presidents, G. H. Oberteuffer, Boy Scouts, 
Portland, Oregon, Mrs. D. F. Laurie of Los Angeles, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vaal Stark, Girl 
Scouts Executive, San Francisco. The Board of 
Directors elected were Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College, Oakland, retiring President, Mr. H. 
Bemiss, Boy Scouts, Oakland, Mr. John Titsworth, 
Y.M.C.A., San Francisco, Miss Alma Wilson, Play- 
ground Department, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Lucia 
Searles, Camp Fire Girls, Oakland. Raymond O. 
Hanson, Boy Scouts, San Francisco, was chosen 
program chairman. It was decided to hold the 1933 
Conference at Asilomar, California, March 16, 17, 
18, 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The March meeting of the Pennsylvania Section 
of the Camp Directors Association was held on Fri- 
day evening, March 11th, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
with Mr. Walter C. Crouch in the chair. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, car- 
ried over from the February meeting, was ordered 
read. It was moved and seconded, that nominations 
be closed for the offices of president and vice- 
president, respectively, Chauncey G. Paxson being 
unanimously elected president, and Mrs. Bertha S. 
Gruenberg vice-president. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the nominations for the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer be closed, and James R. Keiser was 
re-elected to this office. 

Mr. Crouch then gave a report of the national 
convention held the previous week-end at Buck Hill. 





How a Camp Annual zs Produced 


By Puitie HamBurcer, Johns Hopkins University 
Former editor, The Androlog, Camp Androscoggin 


NE is apt to pick up a camp annual 
O with the same spirit that one looks 
at a time-table. They just seem to be 
things that come out every year with 
little Johnnie’s picture and a list of his 
awards. They are regarded solely for the 


purpose of seeing some definite informa- 


tion. But in recent years, with the grow- 
ing interest in camp life and the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of an outdoor sum- 
mer, the camp book has shaken off the 
yoke of mediocrity and today many of 
them rank with publications of the finest 
schools. 
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Strange to say they are not composed 
by the camp director the night before 
going to press, but are the result of care- 
ful planning and a summer of intense 
work. Anyone who has been to a summer 
camp knows that a wealth of fascinating 
material may be gotten from watching 
one day’s activity. It is, therefore, the 
job of the editor and his associates to 
pick out those things that will be most 
likely to be cherished in the minds of the 
campers as remembrances of a happy 
summer. These must be welded into a 
whole and the entire tapestry must bring 
back the glow of the summer. 

Let us see how the board is selected 
and the work carried on in one of the 
best Maine camps. At the beginning of 
the camp season competitions are held 
for positions on the editorial and business 
boards by the adviser. To the editorial 
applicants assignments are given covering 
the happenings of the first few days so 
that no news will be lost. The would-be 
business men write sample letters of the 
type they are to write to prospective ad- 
vertisers. The adviser chooses from his 
editorial material an editor in chief and 
together they appoint a business manager 
and boards. At this time the wise adviser 
will make a quiet exit and leave the camp- 
ers to work out their own plan, occasion- 
ally giving advice. There is no need for a 
large business board on a camp annual, 
for the work runs far more smoothly if it 
is centralized in two or three men. Their 
duties during the summer consist of writ- 
ing attractive letters to business men and 
parents and sending them out. These let- 
ters must be attractive and a good annual 
can often be traced to the ability of a 
keen business manager, who, by the intel- 
ligence of his letters, has received many 
ads and thus given the editor money with 
which to carry out his ideas. The editorial 
board must be skillfully managed in order 
to be able to faithfully record important 
events. Strange as it may seem, many 
things that seem trivial during the sum- 
mer months make the most delightful 
reading during the winter when one likes 
to think of the small pranks and fun that 


went on at camp. It is essential that the 
editor be keen and wide-awake and that 
his board be composed of real news 
hounds. They must be constantly on the 
scent for the latest escapade of the mid- 
night feasters or the ducking of poor 
Elmer. A camp annual that merely prints 
a picture of the kitchen, the camp direc- 
tor and a few trees, usually ending with a 
registration blank, is a sorry sight, com- 
pared with an annual that has captured 
the spirit of the summer. It is true that 
the organized activities must be given 
their due mention, but the important 
things that must be caught up and swept 
into the volume are the spontaneous ac- 
tions. 

It is the editor’s task to see that, as on 
a newspaper, each event of camp is cov- 
ered. When a trip leaves camp it must 
have a representative of the annual and 
a photographer along, as trips, especially, 
make real news. It has been found that 
the best photographic results are ob- 
tained by having the campers turn in 
their best pictures to a staff member. 
Besides the specified assignments each 
board member has an envelope in which 
he places any event that has come to his 
notice. These are handed over to a staff 
member who puts them all together in 
the form of a regular diary of the camp 
season. 

In a regular camp with red-blooded 
activities there is a great opportunity 
for a splendid annual to be produced. 
If properly done it will, primarily, record 
camp’s activities in the light, free man- 
ner in which they were executed. It 
will reflect with a planned lightness of 
touch a myriad of events and personali- 
ties. Nevertheless, a camp annual can 
contain great beauty in its general lay- 
out and in opportunity to catch some- 
thing of the physical surroundings, and 
breathe them also into the book. An 
intelligent editor, given a certain freedom, 
can produce a book which combines art 
with nonsense and plan with spontaneity. 
In it goes news that pleases the camper, 
the parent and the person who is looking 
for an interesting volume of originality. 




















A Message to 
CAMP DIRECTORS! 


The importance of having your campers enjoy their summer, not 
only depends upon the excellent camp program carefully planned by 
you, but also depends on their having the necessary and proper 
equipment. 

Each season, hundreds of campers lose many happy days because 
of poorly constructed and ill-fitted shoes, result 


“SOREFEETUS” 


“Sportsters” officially approved by Camp Directors Association, 
will solve this important problem for you. Scientifically constructed 
on famous health lasts allowing barefoot freedom, this shoe gives 
support to the foot where it is most needed. To enjoy perfect fitting, 
‘Sportsters’ are available in the 
largest range of low-heel shoes in 
the world, thus enabling your out- 
fitter to properly and correctly fit 
your campers. 

‘“Sportsters”’ are surprisingly 
economically priced 
starting at $5. 

Available at the 
better outfitters. 
Why not spec- 
ify ‘*Sports- 
ters” your As- 
sociation shoe 






















This style availablein 
brown or smoke-elk, 
gristle rubber or belt- 
ing leather soles. 

























A. SANDLER C-3-32 
Sportster Shoe Division 

38 Pearl St., Portland, MAINE 

GENTLEMEN: I would like to examine (without 
obligation) the “Sportster”? Shoes, which have 
been Officially Approved by the Camp Directors 
Association. 





and bring hap- 
py feet to 
your campers. 


**SPORTSTER” 
Officially Approved Shoes are 
available in lengths as long as 
size 12, in widths from AAAA 
to D. 


“SPORTSTERS ” are the Of- 
ficial Shoes for the Girl Scouts 
of America. 


“SPORTSTERS” meet all 
Y. W. C. A. standards and 
requirements. 


“SPORTSTERS” are en- 
dorsed by health and school 
authorities everywhere. 




















